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COVER 

A  scene  that  may  be  re- 
produced in  most  any  part  of 
Louisiana  now  that  the  quail 
season  is  open. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


■Lj  OUISIANA  has  approximately  236,000  licensed  hunters  this  year  but  where  can 
they  hunt?  Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  and  timber  lands  have  been 
closed  to  hunting  due  to  the  establishment  of  state  game  preserves  in  connection  with 
our  huge  program  of  restocking  iish  and  game  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years. 
In  due  time  these  game  preserves  will  reach  their  maximum  game  capacity,  and  there 
will  be  a  migration  of  deer,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits,  etc.,  into  surrounding 
area  where  controled  hunting  may  be  permitted,  and  controled  hunting  may  be, 
in  time,  permitted  on  the  game  preserves  themselves,  but  that  must  of  necessity  be 
some  time  from  now. 

There  are  less  than  forty  established  hunting  clubs  in  the  entire  state  where  the 
duck  and  goose  hunter  may  now  enjoy  shooting,  but  only  about  one  in  a  thousand 
is  able  to  procure  a  reservation  to  hunt  at  these  clubs,  and  the  remainder  must,  of 
course,  shift  for  themselves.  Posted  lands  are  denied  them,  too.  As  a  result  there 
is  a  great  concentration  of  hunters  along  the  bayous  and  in  the  open  marshes  that 
are  accessible;  the  ducks,  geese  and  coots,  are  quickly  driven  out  or  killed  out,  and 
the  hunter,  even  though  he  be  one  of  the  best  of  sportsmen,  is  denied  his  pleasures 
afield  because  he  is  finacially  unable  to  become  a  member  of  some  hunting  club. 

Convinced  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  lawful  hunting  and  a  suitable 
hunting  ground,  we  have  under  consideration  at  this  time,  a  plan  to  establish  public 
shooting  grounds  throughout  the  state  where  suitable  conditions  prevail.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh  land  in  Louisiana  that  might  be  leased 
by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  and  made  into  public  hunting  preserves. 

Each  one  of  these  leased  areas  could  be  patroled  for  controled  hunting.  Permits 
would  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  overcrowding  of  hunters  in  any  one  area;  full  enforcement  of  state  game 
laws  would  be  possible;  and  a  great  percentage  of  the  more  than  236,000  hunters  in 
Louisiana  would  be  provided  a  place  to  hunt. 

These  vast  areas  of  Louisiana  marshes  are  now  non-productive  except  for  trapping 
and  mineral  development  and  public  hunting  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  these 
activities.  In  fact,  if  these  potential  hunting  areas  were  leased  by  the  state,  the  con- 
troled hunting  plan  for  the  public  would  be  a  great  boon  to  conservation  by  taking  the 
hunting  pressure  oflf  the  small  areas  now  available  for  sportsmen  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  belong  to  hunting  clubs  or  own  their  own  camps  and  preserves. 

The  great  increase  in  hunters  during  the  last  decade,  the  more  convenient  and 
speedier  modes  of  travel,  the  development  of  improved  firearms,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  steadily  increasing  toll  of  Louisiana's  game 
were  most  certainly  sounding  the  death  knell  of  hunting  in  our  state,  until  our  recent 
great  strides  in  restocking  were  made  to  reestablish  our  wildlife  resources.  But  most 
of  this  restocked  game  must,  of  necessity  be  kept  within  the  confines  of  a  game 
refuge  for  some  years  to  come,  or  until  the  restocked  game  in  the  preserves  has 
reached  a  maximum  population  and  begun  spreading  to  outside  areas,  and  even  then 
only  controled  hunting  should  be  permitted  if  the  new  game  is  to  be  conserved. 

The  foremost  demand  of  the  great  army  of  Louisiana  hunters  now  is  for  a  decent 
place  to  hunt.  By  leasing  suitable  and  available  marshlands  that  could  be  turned  into 
established  public  hunting  grounds,  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  would 
be  providing  the  Louisiana  sportsman  a  long  desired  privilege.  He  is  entitled  to  it, 
and  we  are  planning  to  give  it  to  him. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
The  law  enforcement  division  of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
lost  one  of  its  finest  officers,  Sunday,  December  8,  in  the  sudden  death  of 
Steve  Baker  of  Pineville,  La.,  enforcement  supervisor  of  the  Eighth  district. 
Not  only  was  Steve  a  highly  capable  officer,  but  he  was  a  gentleman  highly 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  enjoyed  the  full  respect  of  all  sportsmen 
in  his  district.  His  sudden  passing  has  created  a  void  that  will  be  felt  for  a 
long    time.  


WEATHER  AND  WATER  STYMIES  HUNTERS 


c, 


•  ONTRARY  to  the  memorable  comment 
of  Mark  Twain  that  "everybody  talks  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it",  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Cle- 
ments, of  the  Louisiana  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  HAS  done  some- 
thing about  it,  and  has  TRIED  to  do  more. 

Fixing  the  hunting  seasons  for  Louisi- 
ana's various  types  of  nimrods  is  at  best 
a  thankless  job,  and  Commissioner  Clements 
has  sincerely  tried  each  year  to  set  the 
hunting  season  dates  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
number  of  hunters  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  in  mind 
the  great  need  for  game  conservation. 
That  he  has  not  been  able  to  please  every- 
one was  to  be  expected,  and  that  there 
would  be  recriminations  was  a  certainty, 
but  he  was  resigned  to  those  eventualities. 

Then  along  came  a  perverse  and  con- 
trary weather  situation  that  no  one  could 
foresee.  The  first  weeks  of  the  squirrel 
season,  which  began  on  October  5th,  were 
unseasonably  warm  with  not  enough  wind 
to  stir  a  tree  leaf  or  twig,  and  the  great 
majority  of  squirrel  hunters  returned 
home,  day  after  day,  with  almost  empty 
bags. 

The  duck,  goose  and  coot  season,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
service,  was  set  to  open  this  year  on 
November  2nd,  the  earliest  season  in  Loui- 
siana for  many  years.  At  first  it  appeared 
that  this  was  a  "ten  strike"  for  the  water 
fowl  hunters.  The  ducks,  geese  and  coots, 
as  if  to  comply,  began  coming  in  early,  but 
again  perverse  weather  took  things  in  hand. 
It  became  extremely  warm;  there  was  no 
rain;  unfavorable  winds  took  out  the  water 
in  the  ponds  and  marshes  in  the  Southern 
part  of  State,  and  lack  of  water  left  the 
lakes,  lagoons  and  ponds  virtually  dry  in 
the  Northern  part,  and  what  at  first  looked 
like  a  good  duck  season  turned  into  almost 
a  total  loss. 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
Commissioner  Clements  DID  do  something 
about  the  squirrel  season.  He  issued  an 
order  extending  the  season  10  days,  making 
the  closing  date  January  1,  1952.  And  he 
TRIED  to  do  something  about  the  duck, 
goose  and  coot  season.  On  November  28 
he  addressed  the  following  telegram  to 
Albert  M.  Day,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  Washington: 

"I  respectfully  request  that  your 
service  grant  a  10-day  extension  of 
the  1951  duck  hunting  season  in  Loui- 
siana because  of  the  unprecedented 
drought  in  this  state." 

On  the  following  day  he  received  this 
telegraphic  reply  from  Mr.   Day: 


By  Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and   Fisheries) 


"Sorry,  but  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  unable  to  consider 
favorably  your  request  to  extend  Loui- 
siana's water  fowl  season,  in  view  of 
population  versus  hunting  pressure  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway,  and  because 
it  would  exceed  length  of  season  pre- 
scribed for  all  other  states  in  flyway." 

But  that  didn't  stop  Commissioner 
Clements  from  trying  again,  and  on  No- 
vember 30th  he  again  telegraphed  Mr.  Day: 

"Regarding  your  telegram  of  No- 
vember 29th  denying  my  request  for  a 
10-day  extension  of  Louisiana's  wild 
waterfowl  season,  I  wish  to  impress  on 
you  the  heavy  concentration  of  ducks 
and  geese  in  South  Louisiana  marshes 
at  this  time.  Due  to  extreme  drought 
throughout  our  state  since  the  season 
opened,  and  the  unseasonably  warm 
weather,  many  of  the  lakes  and  ponds 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  state  have 
no  water,  and  hunters  in  these  areas 
have  had  no  season.  I  urge  again  that 
you  grant  Louisiana  a  ten-day  exten- 
sion." 

But  it  didn't  work.  Late  the  same  day 
Commissioner  Clements  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"Appreciate  your  information  re- 
garding the  present  heavy  concen- 
tration of  waterfowl  in  South  Loui- 
siana,   and    regret    that    because    of 


drought  and  unseasonable  weather 
conditions,  opportunities  for  hunting 
ducks  in  upper  portion  of  Louisiana 
were  reduced.  The  conditions  you 
describe  occur  annually  in  several 
states.  Your  request  has  had  further 
attention  and  we  are  still  unable  to 
favorably  consider  your  request  for 
season's   extension." 

So  there  is  nothing  Louisiana's  duck 
hunters  can  do  but  blame  it  on  the  weather 
and  grin  and  bear  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  deer  season  in  Loui- 
siana closed  on  November  30th.  Although 
the  unusual  drought  had  its  effect  on  that 
type  of  hunting,  too,  there  were  reports  of 
good  sport  from  all  sections  of  the  state 
where  deer  country  exists.  In  South  and 
Southwest  Louisiana,  where  the  marsh  deer 
abound,  the  dry  weather  made  hunting 
with  dogs  extremely  uncertain,  as  well  as 
hazardous  for  the  dogs.  Many  of  them 
came  in  with  badly  cut  feet  and  legs  as 
result  of  the  dry  grass  and  other  obstacles 
that  prevail  under  such  conditions.  In 
Madison  and  Tensas  parishes  and  in  the 
Atchafalaya  swamps  and  Ouachita  river 
watershed,  deer  hunters  reported  good 
sport. 

In  Concordia  parish  a  disastrous  forest 
fire  cut  short  the  first  half  of  the  season 
when  a  great  area  of  deer  habitat  was 
burned,  or  threatened  by  a  raging  fire  that 
appeared  to  be  out  of  control  until  a  heavy 
rain,  late  in  November  put  it  out. 

The  quail  season,  which  opened  on  De- 
cember 1st,  bids  fair  to  be  much  better  this 
year  than  for  many  years  past.  Early  re- 
ports from  the  bird  hunters,  who  went  out 


for   both   doves   and   quail   were    most   en- 
couraging. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  122,000 
bob  whites  have  been  liberated  in  quail 
habitat  throughout  the  state  since  the  Fall 
of  1948,  by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  in  its  game  restocking  pro- 
gram, there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  quail  population.  Numerous  covies 
are  now  to  be  found  in  terrain  that  for 
years  has  been  barren  of  birds,  and  bird 
hunters  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  restocking  program  that  has  not  only 
brought  more  quail  to  their  cover,  but  has 
brought  about  an  infusion  of  new  blood 
that  has  developed  into  larger  and  more 
sturdy  bobwhites. 

One  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  restocking  program  that  Commissioner 
Clements  has  in  progress  is  the  finding  of 
banded  birds  along  with  unhanded  ones  in 
the  same  covies.  All  the  restocking  quail 
have  been  banded,  and  of  course  the  un- 
handed ones  are  native  birds  or  progeny 
of  the  transplanted  quail  that  have  sur- 
vived. Both  Commissioner  Clements  and 
Major  James  Brown,  director  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  division  are  making  an  urgent 
appeal  for  all  hunters  to  send  in  at  once 
all  the  bands  they  find  on  the  birds  in  their 
daily  bag.  , 

The  same  is  true  for  the  doves  killed 
in  Louisiana  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Dove  bands  are  sought  both  by  the 
Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  by  the 
Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  Department 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  More  than 
400  doves  have  been  dyed  green  in  Louisi- 
ana, as  a  part  of  the  Southeastern  Cooper- 
ative Mourning  Dove  study,  which  is  being 
conducted  throughout  the  Southeastern 
region  of  the  United  States.  Morning  doves 
are  dyed  different  colors  in  different  states 
so  that  their  movements  and  migrations 
may  be  more  easily  studied.  Louisiana 
doves  were  dyed  green,  so  if  you  find  a 
dyed  dove  report  the  color,  date  seen,  and 
locality,  to  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Section,  P.  O.  Box  9055,  University 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  or  to  John  D. 
Newsom,  Leader,  Louisiana  Mourning  Dove 
Study,  2725  Lakehurst  Ave.,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

The  dove  shooting  season  ends  Decem- 
ber 30th. 


GIVE  'EM  BOTH  BARRELS!! 


Animals  shiver  in  cold  weather  because 
the  movement  of  the  muscles  allows  them 
to  generate  more  heat  for  the  body. 


The  snake-killing  secretary  bird  uses  its 
wings  as  a  shield  and  a  club  at  the  same 
time.  Often  it  will  soar  high  into  the  air, 
carrying  its  prey  with  it,  then  drop  it  on 
the  hard  ground,  putting  an  end  to  the 
battle. 


In  the  fall  when  hunting  season  is  just 
around  the  corner,  the  fisherman  would  do 
well  to  tear  a  page  from  the  hunter's  note- 
book, says  Heddon's  research  department. 

For  instance,  many  old-time  hunters  used 
to  carry  a  double  barrel  shotgun  with  the 
comforting  thought  that  they  would  have 
a  second  shot  at  their  target  in  case  the 
first  one  misses.  There  are  a  number  of 
old-time  plug  casters  who  use  a  double- 
barreled  attack  in  their  fall  fishing  with 
equally  good  results,  and  here's  how  it's 
done 

In  the  fall,  as  most  anglers  know,  fishing 
is  a  hit  or  miss  proposition,  but  there  are 
three  certainties.  (1)  They  are  hitting  on 
topwater  lures.  (2)  They  are  hitting  under- 
water lures.  (3)  They  aren't  hitting, 
period ! 

To  quickly  find  exactly  where  they  are 
hitting,  try  this  double-barreled  attack.  Set 
up  two  rods;  one  with  a  chugger  surface 
lure  and  the  other  rod  with  an  underwater 
river  runt. 

Cast  the  chugger  near  weeds  or  lily  pads, 
take  the  slack  out  of  your  line  and  lay  the 


rod  across  your  lap.  Pick  up  the  other  rod 
and  cast  the  river  runt  near  cover  in  an- 
other direction,  then  retrieve  it  while  you 
keep  your  eye  on  that  chugger. 

After  the  river  runt  is  retrieved,  pick  up 
the  rod  in  your  lap,  slowly  take  up  the  slack 
line,  and  gently  work  the  chugger  a  few 
times.  Then,  look  out!  This  is  when  you're 
likely  to  have  your  hair  stood  on  end  by  a 
strike  that  sounds  like  a  flat  rock  dropped 
from  a  tall  cliff". 

On  the  other  hand,  maybe  the  river  runt 
brought  a  nice  one  in  with  it.  If  so,  they 
want  it  under  water.  Whichever  plug  pro- 
duces first,  keep  using  it.  Should  they  seem 
hungry  for  the  chugger,  put  one  on  both 
rods  and  give  them  their  fill. 

This  double-barreled  style  not  only  will 
bring  you  more  fish,  it  will  also  make  a 
better  topwater  fisherman  out  of  you  by 
making  you  work  a  surface  lure  as  slowly 
as  it  should  be  worked. 

Another  distinct  advantage  to  this 
method  is  that  should  one  outfit  get  dam- 
aged, you  always  have  a  spare  handy.  So, 
for  better  fishing  and  more  fish — give  'em 
both  barrels ! 


Lester    Nezat    (left)    and    Ewell    Bealer,    of    Gretna,    La.,   with    a 
made  back  of   Raceland   recently. 


t    kill    of    squirrels 


SPORTSMEN  AGAINST  COMMISSION 


D, 


'eTERMINED  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  president  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration for  a  fish  and  game  commission  in 
Louisiana  to  supplant  the  present  commis- 
sioner of  wild  life  and  fisheries  has  been 
expressed  by  many  prominent  members  of 
the  individual  wildlife  and  sportsmen's 
clubs  throughout  the  state. 

Veteran  sportsmen  who  know  fish  and 
game  conditions  as  well  as  the  unusual 
diversification  of  these  same  conditions  in 
this  state,  have  expressed  themselves  as 
unalterably  opposed  to  such  a  commission. 
It  is  their  contention  that  there  can  be  no 
harmony  on  such  a  commission  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  eight 
congressional  districts  of  Louisiana  repre- 
sents an  entirely  different  situation  and 
consequently  the  hunters  and  fishermen  of 
these  individual  districts  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  on  any  regulation  established 
for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Sportsmen  in  one  part  of  the  state  want 
a  certain  season;  in  another  part  of  the 
state  they  want  an  entirely  different  period, 
and  the  member  of  the  commission  from 
each  of  those  areas  would  be  certain  to 
insist  that  the  season  be  set  to  please  his 
district.  As  a  result  there  would  be  eight 
commissioners,  each  opposed  to  the  other. 

Nor  would  the  fixing  of  seasons  be  the 
only  bone  of  contention.  Matters  of  policy 
would  suffer  the  same  fate,  with  the  com- 
missioner, who  was  subservient  to  such  a 
commission,  becoming  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  public,  although  he  was  powerless 
to  act  on  his  own  judgment. 

The  creation  of  a  commission  naturally 
takes  away  from  the  Legislature  many,  and 
in  some  cases,  all  of  the  control  that  the 
Legislature  has  and  should  have  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. If  a  complete  separation  is 
achieved,  it  has  always  resulted  that  the 
original  law  has  to  be  amended  because 
under  any  setup  the  department  must  work 
under  the  fiscal  setup  in  the  various  states 
and  they  must  go  to  their  Legislature  for 
their  appropriations  and  they  are  continu- 
ally in  a  turmoil  in  the  actual  working  of 
the  department  with  the  other  departments 
of  the  State  Government.  The  net  result, 
even  where  the  Commission  Form  is  re- 
tained, as  is  so  in  some  of  the  larger 
Northern  States,  they  have  to  amend  the 
constitutional  amendment  so  the  legisla- 
ture can  re-assume  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  they  should  retain  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  department  to  get  from 
the  legislature  the  things  that  are  so  neces- 
sary in  the  everyday  function  of  the  de- 
partment. 


Some  of  the  foremost  wildlife  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  in  the  state  have  openly 
voiced  their  opposition  to  the  campaigning 
by  the  president  of  the  federation,  and 
the  executive  secretary,  for  a  change  to 
a  commission  form  of  administration  for 
the  State  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  contending  that  Ernest  S.  Clem- 
ents, the  present  commissioner,  has  not 
only  done  the  best  job  possible  with  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game, 
but  he  has  carried  on  a  restocking  pro- 
gram throughout  the  entire  state  that  has 
received  national  recognition.  The  mem- 
bers of  many  of  the  state's  wildlife  clubs 
have  been  high  in  their  praise  of  Mr. 
Clements'  efforts  and  strongly  approve 
his  work  as  commissioner,  unhampered  by 
the  whims  and  individual  demands  of  a 
board  of  commissioners. 

Commissioner  Clements,  himself,  con- 
tends that  no  man  can  do  a  creditable  job 
when  he  is  hindered  by  eight  bosses,  each 
of  which  had  only  his  district's  wishes  in 
mind. 

A  substantial  number  of  these  clubs 
bolted  the  1951  convention,  refusing  to 
send  delegates.  But  an  even  greater  num- 
ber have  openly  voiced  their  disapproval 
of  Mr.  Besson's  and  Mr.  Bosch's  current 
campaign. 


BIRD  BANDS  ARE 

HIGHLY  PRIZED 

Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements,  of 
the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Major  James  Brown,  director 
of  the  fish  and  game  division,  urge 
every  hunter,  who  shoots  a  banded  quail, 
this  season  to  send  the  band  to  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New  Orleans. 

These  bands  will  be  invaluable  in 
further  study  of  the  restocked  quail, 
liberated  by  this  department  during  the 
last  three-and-a-half  years.  Approxi- 
mately 122,000  banded  quail  have  been 
released  during  that  time  and  the  sur- 
vival of  these  birds  has  been  phenome- 
nal, according  to  sportsmen,  and  as  all 
birds  put  out  in  the  department's  re- 
stocking program  were  banded,  a 
chance  to  study  recovered  bands  is 
sought.  Please  help  further  this  project 
by  sending  in  all  the  bands  you  get  and 
ask  your  fellow  hunters   to  do  likewise. 


A  pelican  five  feet  long  and  weighing  25 
pounds  has  a  skeleton  which  weighs  only 
23  ounces. 


The  nighthawk  has  a  habit  of  "buzzing'- 
his  mate,  as  she  sits  on  her  eggs.  He  does 
this  by  darting  down  upon  her  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  then  sweeping  up- 
ward with  a  loud  booming  noise. 


Only    the    male    Katydids,    crickets    and 
cicades  sing;  the  females  are  silent. 


Typical    wild    turkey    of   the    kind    now   to    be   found    in    several    of   the    new    game 
preserves    established    throughout    Louisiana    as    result    of   the    restocking    program    of 
the  Department  of  Wild   Life  and   Fisheries,  begun   in  1948. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AMATEUR  DETECTIVE 


It  all  began  with  the  snow.  Snow  is  so 
unexpected  in  Louisiana,  and  snow  in 
February  is  unbelievable.  But  it  looked  lilve 
snow,  fell  like  snow,  and  felt  just  like  it, 
too.  As  a  fugitive  from  the  snowdrifts  of 
the  Panhandle,  I  know  snow  when  I  see  it 
and  this  was  really  snow. 

Once  it  began  to  fall,  it  didn't  seem  to 
know  when  to  stop  and  kept  on  until  the 
ground  and  the  grass  and  the  bushes  and 
the  pine  branches  were  covered  with  a 
heavy  white  frosting. 

My  husband  was  spending  that  week  on 
another  game  management  area  in  the 
opposite  part  of  the  state.  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  be  worried  about  me  and  the 
children  because  we  had  a  good  warm  house 
with  a  good  supply  of  fuel  and  groceries. 
The  refuge  is  located  thirty  miles  from 
anywhere,  so  we  always  keep  the  larder 
well  stocked  against  such  emergencies  as 
company  or  high  water. 

We  were  snowbound  for  a  cold,  frozen 
week   and    were    warm    enough    and    had 
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plenty  to  eat,  but  after  a  few  days  I  began 
to  run  low  on  reading  material  and  ideas 
for  baby  sitting.  The  children,  lacking 
suitable  clothing,  stayed  comfortable  for 
only  a  short  session  of  snowballing,  and 
after  that  I  had  to  tax  my  ingenuity  to 
keep  our  sextette  occupied. 

Swarms  of  hungry  birds  shivering  out- 
side gave  me  the  idea  of  putting  out 
crumbs.  The  children  never  tired  of  feed- 
ing the  birds  which  came  down  in  droves  to 
fill  their  empty  crops.  The  children  needed 
no  other  entertainment  for  the  duration 
of  the  snow  siege. 

These  birds  looked  a  little  different  from 
the  ones  I  was  used  to  seeing.  Not  a  cardi- 
nal, bluebird,  or  a  robin  to  be  seen.  These 
were  either  gray  or  brown. 

My  ever  inquisitive  ten-year-old  wanted 
to   know  what   the   birds'   names   were.     I 


hemmed  and  hawed  and  stammered,  hating 
to  admit  that  I  didn't  know. 

"If  Daddy  were  here,  he'd  know." 

Now  with  that  sort  of  challenge  I  couldn't 
afford  to  let  my  progenies'  opinion  of 
their  mother  hit  a  new  low.  I  had  learned 
to  swing  a  fair  baseball  bat  and  toss  a 
passable  basketball  just  to  maintain  their 
respect  and  here  a  little  bird  was  to  be 
my  undoing.    I  couldn't  let  that  happen. 

I  rummaged  around  the  library;  found 
a  dusty,  blue  field  guide,  and  started  look- 
ing. After  several  hours  I  stumbled  across 
the  brown  bird,  and  came  out  singing,  "I 
found  the  brown  bird.  He's  a  wood  thrush." 

"Yeah?    But  what  about  the  gray  ones?" 

I  went  back  to  the  book  and  looked 
some  more.  I  looked  off  and  on  for  three 
days. 

By  that  time  the  road  to  the  west  was 
passable  and  the  federal  biologist,  Vince 
Reid,  came  to  our  rescue.  We  appreciated 
his    bringing   milk   and    coffee,    but   more 


than  that  I  prized  his  information  on  the 
gray  bird. 

"I  found  out  that  the  gray  bird  is  the 
slate  colored  junco,  children." 

Once  again  I  could  return  to  my  parental 
pedestal. 

While  the  children  were  making  forays 
on  the  pantry  for  their  birds  I  was  going 
through  all  the  reading  material.  I  finished 
all  the  papers  and  magazines  and  re-read 
some  of  my  favorite  books,  but  the  snow 
was  still  with  us.  The  weather  was  fit  only 
for  a  book  and  a  chair  near  the  roaring 
fireplace,  so  I  got  down  one  or  my  hus- 
band's  detective   stories. 

I  have  always  put  bird  watchers  and 
whodunit  fans  in  the  same  catagory  .  .  . 
you  know,  a  bit  daft  .  .  .  but  this  was  no 
time  to  be  choosey.  I  picked  out  one  of 
the  least  lurid  looking  and  listlessly  be- 
gan reading. 

I  read  a  few  pages  absentmindedly,  read 
something  of  interest,  then  backed  up  to 
the  first  and  started  in  again.  Hmmm. 
Pretty  good  stuff  once  you  get  started ! 

The  children  put  each  other  to  bed. 
Mother  was  much  too  much  involved  in  a 
plot. 

Some  time  after  midnight  lights  flashed 
across  the  cattle  guard  and  I  noted  sub- 
consciously that  someone  was  driving  up 
the  icy  lane. 

My  husband  strode  into  the  house,  very 
much  pleased  to  find  I'd  kept  the  light  in 
the  window  and  the  homefires  burning,  but 
he  got  little  more  than  a  nod  of  recognition 
after  braving  the  dangerous  highway  to 
return  to  his  snowbound  family,  for  there 
were  too  many  suspects  running  loose. 
Finally  the  mystery  was  solved  and  I  could 
relax  with  the  knowledge  that  murder 
will  always  out. 

Since  then  I  have  become  an  incurable 
addict,  reading  and  enjoying  every  mystery 
fiction  from  Sherlock  Holmes  to  Perry 
Mason. 

My  addiction  to  bird  watching  has  been 
equally  engrossing  and  fascinating.  Both 
hobbies  call  for  ratiocination,  sharpening 
my  dulled  wits  and  stirring  my  sluggish 
gray  matter  that  haven't  been  used  since 
I  last  opened  a  college  textbook.  Solving 
these  mysteries  involves  careful  weighing 
of  the  clues  and  evidence.  In  bird  watching 
the  clues  are  so  fleeting  that  all  the  analy- 
tical faculties  must  be  put  into  use.  A 
flash  of  color,  a  brief  call  note,  or  a  sil- 
houette keeps  you  always  on  the  alert. 
The  whodunit  will  be  solved  in  the  final 
chapter  but  in  birding  the  detecting  de- 
pends solely  upon  you. 

It  seemed  utterly  impossible,  at  first. 
My  ignorance  was  astounding.  Many  birds 
I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  were  actually 
an  entirely  different  species.  What  I  called 
a  blue  bird,  might  be  a  blue  bird  or  it 
might   be   an    indigo    bunting,    or    a    blue 


grosbeak,  or  even  a  black-throated  blue 
warbler.  Thank  goodness,  a  robin  was  still 
a  robin.  Even  if  the  picture  in  the  book, 
which  I  could  identify,  wasn't  very  much 
like  the  glimpse  of  the  bird  in  the  field. 

Sherlock  Holmes'  "Study  in  Scarlet" 
wasn't  nearly  as  intriguing  as  my  search 
for  the  crimson  songster  that  nested  in 
the  oak  tree.  It  couldn't  be  a  cardinal;  it 
had  no  crest.  No  black  wings,  so  it  wasn't 
a  scarlet  tanager.  Nor  was  it  a  black- 
backed  vermilion  flycatcher.  Finally  I 
managed  to  get  close  enough  to  get  a  good 
long  look.  I  had  been  shadowing  a  summer 
tanager.  The  check  list  further  corrobo- 
rated my  deductions.  I  felt  like  puffing  on 
my  pipe  and  remarking,  "Elementary,  my 
dear  Watson." 

The  mystery  of  migration  is  more  inter- 
esting than  reading  any  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe's  works.  It  is  positively  thrilling  to 
read  about  the  super-sleuths  in  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  making  known  the  un- 
known. One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
bird  watching  is  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  different  group  of  songsters  as  the  season 
changes.  The  robins  go  north  just  before 
the  purple  martins  appear  to  look  over 
the  housing  situation.  The  whippoorwill 
travels  just  ahead  of  his  cousin,  the  chuck 
will's  widow.  Come  fall,  they  will  retrace 
their  flights  as  they  migi'ate  southward. 

My  longest  case,  to  date,  has  been  the 
"Case  of  the  Diminutive  Avis."  This  elu- 
sive songbird  appeared  in  the  tip-top  of 
the  tallest  pines  just  as  daybreak.  The  light 
was  too  dim  and  he  stayed  up  so  high 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  him.  He  chirped 
a  two-note  call,  but  being  somewhat  less 
than  an  authority  on  birdsongs,  I  couldn't 
understand  his  lingo.  He  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  hummingbird,  which 
he  definitely  wasn't,  but  what  was  he, 
anyhow?  A  blue-gray  gnat  catcher,  a  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet,  a  nuthatch,  or  a  titmouse? 
Perhaps  he  wasn't  a  bird  at  all,  I  thought 


as  I  strained  my  neck  backwards  and  my 
eyes  upwards.  Perhaps  he  was  just  a  I 
phantom  like  the  albatross,  sent  to  haunt 
me  and  to  taunt  me  into  shooting  it  and 
thus  seal  my  doom.  My  trusty  22  would 
have  easily  completed  the  identification,  i 
but  it  would  have  eliminated  all  the  sus- ' 
pense.  It  would  have  been  just  about  as ' 
much  fun  as  shooting  little  fawns,  perish 
the  thought!  I  fretted  over  this  case  for 
weeks  before  I  discovered  that  my  quarry 
was  a  brown-headed  nuthatch.  Since  then, 
I  feel  like  I  invented  them.  \ 

The  birds  themselves  would  make  fit  i 
characters  for  a  hair-raising  mystery  story. 
For  instance: 

Shrike — A  masked  bandit  with  a  split 
personality.  A  singer  and  a  killer, 
sort  of  a  Dr.   Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Cowbird — A  bigamistress. 

Blue  Jay — A  flashy  dressed  stool  pigeon. 

Mourning  Doves — Sob  sister. 

Hawk — A  bird  with  a  bad  reputation, 
but  who  really  is  a  good  citizen  with 
an  important  place  in  the  balance  of 
nature. 

Vulture — Morgue    attendant. 

Hummingbird — The  male  could  be  justi- 
fiably sued  for  desertion  and  non- 
support. 

Woodpecker — Henpecked  husband. 

Loon — Hunchbacked    maniac. 

Kingfishei' — His  eating  habits  could  add 
a  little  low  comedy. 

My  amateur  detecting  is  a  lot  of  fun. 
Especially  since  I'm  learning  when  and 
where  to  watch  for  what.  It  affords  a 
wonderful  escape  from  the  daily  dozen' 
diapers  and  triple  threat  of  dishes  that' 
beset  me. 

If  you  are  worried  about  tomorrow's 
gossip,  next  month's  bills,  or  what  the 
world  is  coming  to,  why  not  end  it  all  with 
a  field  guide  and  a  pair  of  binoculars  and 
go   bird   watching  with   me? 


Two  fawns  and  a  doe  deer  killed  illegally  by  hunters  near  Manchac.  The  law  violators 
were  captured  by  the  game  agents  in  the  picture  (left  to  right)  Harold  Schexnayder,  Harry 
Reno,  Nick  Nieuhaus,  Pliny  Olivier,  and  Federal  game  agent.  Jack  Bates.  The  violators- 
arrested  with  the  illegal  deer  were;  Henry  Hano,  56,  of  Holden,  La.;  Noah  P.  Hano,  o1 
Albany,    La.;    Jessie    E.    Fletcher,    of   Albany,    La.;    Nelej   and    Linell    Hano,    of   Albany,    La 


MAJESTIC  PELICANS  FOR  BRITAIN'S  MAJESTY 


Ti 


HIS  is  the  saga  of  the  pelicans.  As 
Louisiana's  colony  of  white  pelicans  soar 
majestically  over  the  open  waters  and  the 
marshes  of  the  Pas-A-'Loutre  country  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  they 
have  no  concern  for  the  vagaries  of  man 
or  the  disregard  for  protocol  the  undiplo- 
matic sometimes  employ.  Neither  are  they 
concerned  about  brash  attempts  of  affluent 
publicists  to  "horn  in"  on  more  reserved 
negotiations  between  representatives  of 
friendly  nations. 

But  .  .  .  Louisiana's  pelicans  were  un- 
consciously the  cause  of  it  all. 

The  story  began  early  in  November  when 
A..  D.  Francis,  Great  Britain's  Consul  Gen- 
aral  to  New  Orleans,  read  in  an  issue  of  the 
London  Times,  that  for  the  first  time  since 
;he  reign  of  Charles  II,  there  were  no  peli- 
cans in  St.  James  park  which  adjoins  the 
Palace  of  St.  James,  in  London.  The  last 
;wo  big-beaked  birds  had  died  there  only 
recently. 

Although  he  was  a  newcomer  in  New 
Orleans,  having  been  here  only  a  few 
Tionths,  the  consul  general  was  fully  con- 
scious that  Louisiana  was  known  as  the 
Pelican  State,  and,  thought  he,  what  could 
De  more  appropriate  than  to  get  some 
Louisiana  pelicans  to  replace  the  ones 
London  had  only  recently  lost. 

Accordingly  he  telephoned  the  Times- 
Picayune  newspaper  for  information  as  to 
;he  best  way  to  go  about  getting  the  birds. 
Before  it  was  all  over  Consul  General 
Francis,  The  Times-Picayune,  and  the  De- 
partment   of   Wild   Life   and   Fisheries   of 
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Louisiana,  had  begun  to  wonder  if  they 
weren't  all  getting  "the  bird"  in  some  man- 
ner or  other. 

Immediately  after  the  consul  general's 
call,  a  representative  of  the  Times-Picayune 
called  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  and  when  he  had  explained  about 
London's  pelicans  and  the  consul  general's 
request,  he  was  advised  that  Commissioner 
Ernest  E.  Clements  of  the  department, 
would  be  most  happy  to  give  Great  Britian 
as   many  pelicans   as  they  wanted. 

The  following  morning  the  newspaper 
carried  such  a  story  on  its  front  page,  and 
apparently  the  Associated  Press  put  the 
story  on  its  news  wires.  That's  how  and 
when  Texas  got  into  the  act. 

Never  suspecting  that  anyone  would 
think  of  "horning  in"  so  to  speak,  on  his 
negotiations.  Consul  General  Francis  im- 
mediately wrote  a  letter  to  his  superiors 
in  Great  Britian's  diplomatic  corps,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  asked  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  through  its  commissioner  of 
wild  life  and  fisheries,  for  pelican  replace- 
ments for  St.  James  Park,  and  that  his 
request  had  immediately  been  granted. 
Never  did  it  enter  the  consul  general's  mind 
that  any  other  state  would  jump  in  with 
boastful  ballS'hoo  and  usurp  his  pelican 
plans. 


But  Texas,  through  its  fish  and  game 
commission,  did  just  that. 

Howard  Dodgen,  secretary  of  the  Texas 
commission  cabled  Great  Britian's  powers 
that  Texas  would  supply  all  the  pelicans 
they  wanted  to  restock  St.  James  Park. 
And  not  knowing  of  Mr.  Francis  negotia- 
tions in  New  Orleans  (his  letter  had  not 
had  time  to  get  there)  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted the  Texas  offer. 

Apparently  chuckling  (a  Texas  chuckle 
would  be  a  laugh  out  loud  in  any  other 
state)  over  getting  the  jump  on  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Dodgen  at  once  dispatched  trappers 
to  Galveston  Island  to  trap  the  birds,  a 
huge  Constellation  plane  was  chartered, 
Mr.  James  Carter,  news  editor  of  the  Gal- 
veston News  was  named  Texas'  Pelican 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  word 
was  cabled  London  that  their  pelicans 
would  be  on  their  way  in  a  few  hours. 

We  are  told  the  birds  were  captured 
in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  that  of 
baiting  fish  hooks  with  lines  attached  and 
when  the  pelicans  gobbled  up  the  bait  they 
were  hauled  in  like  fish.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
within  a  few  hours  three  birds  had  been 
caught,  caged,  loaded  onto  the  plane,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  New  York,  preceded 
by  a  frantic  plea  for  a  passport  for  the 
Pelican's  nursemaid,  the  erstwhile  News 
Editor  Carter,  who  had  become  the  first 
pelican  ambassador,  to  try  to  get  out  of 
this  country  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  services  were 
having  a  field  day  with  the  pelican  story, 
and    the    Louisiana    department    of    Wild 


Life  and  Fisheries  was  getting  long  distance 
telephone  calls  at  less  than  hourly  intervals, 
asking  what  Louisiana  was  doing  to  stop 
Texas  from  hogging  the  spotlight. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Commis- 
sioner Clements  and  his  public  relations 
staff  was  doing  very  little.  They  had  al- 
ready offered  Louisiana  pelicans  to  St. 
James  park.  Tlie  offer  had  been  accepted 
by  Consul  General  Francis,  and  due  notice 
of  these  facts  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
proper  dignitaries  in  London.  Louisiana 
certainly  didn't  intend  to  enter  a  race  with 
Texas  to  accomplish  something  that  had 
already  been  determined  before  Texas  even 
knew  that  such  a  negotiation  had  been 
undertaken. 

The  Texans,  however,  wrung  the  public- 
ity rag  dry.  They  even  had  one  of  their 
big-mouthed  birds  bite  an  airline  hostess, 
while  the  pelican  cage  was  being  removed 
from  the  plane  to  a  hangar  for  the  neces- 
sary over-night  stop  in  New  York.  Where 
the  bite  was  administered  we  do  not  know, 
but  having  known  a  few  Texans  we  have 
our  suspicions. 

In  due  time  the  pelican-carrying  plane 
arrived  in  Lonon.  But  by  that  time  the 
British  authorities  were  aware  that  inter- 
national complications  might  possibly  de- 
velop. In  a  cablegram  to  the  consul  gen- 
eral in  New  Orleans,  Anthony  Eden  ad- 
vised that  Louisiana  and  her  department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  be  assured  that 
St.  James  park  definitely  wanted  the  Loui- 
siana pelicans,  and  would  be  happy  to 
properly  receive  them,  when  Louisiana  felt 
disposed  to  send  them  over. 

At  the  same  time  the  offer  of  Texas  peli- 
cans had  been  accepted,  and  the  Texas 
pelicans  were  there.  Soooo  .  .  .  instead  of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  or  Anthony  Eden 
turning  out  to  receive  them,  the  best  the 
Texas  pelican  ambassador  could  do  was  turn 
them  over  to  the  bird  keeper  of  the  Lon- 


don zoo,  he  having  been  advised  by  that 
dignitary  that  because  of  the  hurried  de- 
parture of  the  pelicans  from  their  native 
Texas,  their  unnatural  flight  to  London, 
etc.,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  them  under 
full  scrutiny. 

Of  course  there  were  other  complications 
of  which  the  Texans,  in  their  rush  to 
demonstrate  their  speed  and  their  pelicans, 
never  dreamed  of.  The  pelicans  that  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  had  been  an  attrac- 
tion for  Great  Britain's  royalty  in  St. 
James  park,  were  white  pelicans,  and  the 
Texas  birds  were  of  the  grey-brown  varie- 
ty. Neither  did  the  Texans  know  whether 
they  had  all-girl  or  all-boy  specimens.  In 
fact  they  have  probably  just  learned  that 
there  is  only  one  time  in  the  year  when 
you  can  tell  a  boy  pelican  from  a  girl 
pelican,  unless  you  cut  them  open.  That 
'  time  is  during  March  and  April,  when  the 
male  develops  a  hump  on  his  beak.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year  he  and  she  look 
exactly  alike.  So  it  won't  be  until  March 
or  April  that  the  sex  of  the  transplanted 
Texas  pelicans  will  become  known.  ...  If 
they  live  'til  then.  The  last  word  from 
London  was  that  they  had  begun  acting 
strangely,  listless  and  apparently  groggy, 
and  an  attendant  at  the  zoo  had  to  keep 
following  them  around  to  prod  them  awake. 
As  one  writer  put  it,  it  COULD  be  that 
they  are  longing  for  the  "heart  of  Texas" 
and  wishing  they  were  deep  in  the  heart 
thereof. 

Now  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
has  died,  Consul  General  Francis,  Commis- 
sioner Clements  and  the  British  diplomatic 
corps  have  heaved  sighs  of  relief.  The 
saga  of  the  pelicans  is  almost  ended,  and 
plans  have  been  completed  for  its  denoue- 
ment. 

Frank  Carroll,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  who, 
for  the  last  40  years  has  been  known  by 


many  as  "the  bird  man"  because  of  the 
shore  birds  he  has  captured  and  banded 
for  study,  is  already  making  his  plans  to 
capture  at  least  three  pairs  of  white  peli- 
cans when  the  time  comes,  some  time  in 
early  March.  They  will  be  sent  to  London 
aboard  a  ship  out  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  and  properly  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Why  does  St.  James  park  want  only 
white  pelicans?  Because  since  the  1600's 
the  only  pelicans  that  have  been  in  that , 
park  have  been  white  pelicans  that  origin-  ! 
ally  came  from  one  of  Great  Britains  pos-  I 
sessions — Egypt.  The  ones  they'll  get  from 
the  Pelican  State — Louisiana — will  be  ' 
bigger.  i 

Pete  Baird,  in  his  "Picayunes"  in  the  i 
Times-Picayune  summed  it  all  up  this  I 
way: 

"If  London  wanted  birds  that  were  90 
per  cent  mouth,  it  was  highly  appropriate 
they  get  them  from  Texas." 

The  most  recent  story  in  the  London 
Times  explains  the  feelings  of  Londoners 
and  British  Royalty  in  the  matter.  The 
story  follows: 

Londoners  were  saddened  to  learn  last 
month  of  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
those  two  amiable  and  portly  pelicans  who 
have  moved  with  slow  and  shambling  gait, 
or  simply  stood — for  sixty-three  years — on 
the  lawns  of  St.  James  Park.  Indeed  there 
have  been  pelicans  in  St.  James's  standing, 
waddling  and  occasionally  emitting  a  ran- 
corous guffaw  since  the  days  when  Charles 
11  went  strolling  by,  three  centuries  ago. 
Peter  himself,  who  must  have  been  nearly 
sixty,  came  from  Karachi  to  Kew  in  1898 
and  moved  to  St.  James's  in  1903.  He  re- 
sembled a  quiet  old  gentleman  who,  having 
long  since  ceased  to  worry  about  his  girth, 

{Continued  on  Page  20) 


No,  this  is  not  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  a  flight  of  blue  geese  in  a   Louisiana    coastal    marsh,    giving    some    idea    of    the    number    of    these 

honkers  that  come    here  for  the  winter. 
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TIPS  TO  DEER  HUNTERS 


PRINCIPAL  VITAL  AREAS 

ON  THC 

WHITE-TAILED  DEER 


B. 


E  SURE  OF  YOUR  TARGET.  DON'T 
LOSE  THAT  CRIPPLE.  SAVE  THAT 
MEAT.  Here  are  three  pieces  of  advice 
which  every  deer  hunter  this  season  should 
memorize  and  then  keep  on  saying  over 
and  over  and  over  to  himself. 

First  and  foremost  of  all  tips  on  deer 
hunting-,  is  'Be  Sure  of  Your  Target!'  Most 
hunting,  is  "Be  Sure  of  Your  Target!" 
Most  deer  hunters  are  prone  to  make  snap- 
shots. Sometimes  this  is  necessary  if  one 
is  to  get  in  a  shot  at  all,  but  it  only  takes 
a  fraction  of  a  second  to  make  sure  that 
your  target  is  really  a  deer  and  not  a  cow 
or  calf  or  even  a  man.  And  if  all  deer 
hunters  will  only  hesitate  for  that  fraction 
of  a  second  to  be  absolutely  certain,  the 
hunting  accident  rate  will  fall  like  a  baro- 
meter before  a  hurricane. 

In  still  hunting,  go  slowly.  Be  sure  of 
your  footing  before  each  step.  A  cracking- 
twig,  a  dislodged  stone  .  .  .  and  there  may 
go  your  trophy  before  you  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  If  you  are  hunting  with 
a  companion  (and  you  should,  for  hunting 
alone  is  dangerous),  be  sure  that  you  know 
where  he  is  at  all  times.  An  agreed-upon 
signal,  such  as  a  low  whistle  or  imitating 
an  owl,  repeated  every  so  often,  will  keep 
each  of  you  informed  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  other.  If  three  or  more  are 
hunting  together,  stay  abreast  and  in  line. 
Don't  get  too  far  ahead  or  behind. 

If  you  are  placed  on  a  stand,  STAY 
THERE.  If  you  move  away,  right  then 
and  there  is  just  the  time  Mister  Buck 
will  choose  to  come  strolling  by.  Be  pa- 
tient. And  if  you  can't  be  patient,  don't  go 


deer  hunting.  Many,  many  good  chances 
have  been  spoiled  simply  because  the 
hunter  becomes  too  restless  to  stay  put. 
So  stay  put  and  stay  still. 

When  you  do  get  a  shot,  try  hard  to 
m"ke  it  good.  Try  to  put  your  bullet,  slug 
or  buckshot  in  the  chest  area,  the  closer 
the   heart — the   better.    The   chest  area   is 


between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The 
vital  neck  area  is  a  good  spot  if  you  can 
hit  it.  Anything  behind  the  ribs  is  usually 
very  bad.    Hold  low  and  forward. 

If  you  should  cripple  him,  stay  on  the 
trail  until  you  get  him,  even  if  you  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  day.  Unless  you  know 
the  deer  is  down,  wait  for  at  least  30 
minutes  (an  hour  will  be  better)  before 
you  follow.  He  will  probably  lie  down  in 
the  first  good  cover  and  if  allowed  to  stay 
there  awhile  will  probably  stiffen  up  too 
much  to  move  far,  later.  If  you  get  after 
him  too  soon,  he  may  travel  miles  before 
he  beds  down.  If  it's  too  dark  to  follow, 
take  up  the  trail  again  at  dawn.  The 
chances  are  he  will  be  lying  down  not  far 
from  where  you  left  off.  A  wounded  buck 
will  eventually  try  to  return  to  his  home 
area.  It  is  best  to  get  a  guide  to  help  you, 
if  possible.  BUT  GET  THAT  DEER.  A 
deer  left  to  die  is  a  total  loss  in  every 
respect. 

Dress  your  deer  out  at  once.  Body  heat 
spoils  meat.  Cut  from  the  breast  bone  to 
the  base  of  tail,  being  careful  not  to 
puncture  the  intestines.  Cut  around  vent 
and  pull  in.  Roll  out  viscera,  cut  gullet, 
loose  and  drain.  Then  be  sure  to  swab 
whole  cavity  clean  and  DRY.  Cool  the  car- 
cass as  quickly  as  possible.  Hang  it  by  the 
head.     Prop   the   sides   of   the   cavity   open 

{^Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Research  carried  on  at  Louisiana  State  University  is 
one  of  the  major  tools  in  stream  pollution  control  by 
petroleum  refineries  in  the  state.  Silt  Treating  Units 
below  where  silt  from  the  separators  is  washed  before 
being  discharged  as  fill  into  low  areas  at  the  refinery. 
Two  channels  of  one  of  the  large  oil  separators  on 
left,  in  the  refinery.  The  four  channels  of  one  of  these 
units  handle  about  20,0C0  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 


Tank  wagon  above  used   in  the   Refinery  for  picking   up  oil  from 

spills,  tank  cleaning   and   line  breaks.    Master  separator  at  the 

refinery  at  left  which    is  expected  to   be  completed   by  the  end 

of  this  year.   It  is  being   built  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
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ESSO  SPENDS  TWO  MILLION  IN  POLLUTION  FIGHT 


T 


HE  Esso  Standard  Oil  Refinery  at  Baton 
Rouge  uses  approximately  250  million  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day  from  the  Mississippi 
River  for  cooling  and  process  purposes — 
more  than  20  times  the  amount  ordinarily 
used  by  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Returning  the  water  to  the  river  free 
of  oil  and  chemicals  which  might  be  harm- 
ful to  fish  and  the  marine  life  they  feed 
upon  is  a  problem  which  has  long  been  of 
paramount  concern  to  refinery  ofi'icials. 
More  than  $2,000,000  has  been  spent  since 
1941  in  a  program  aimed  at  keeping  the 
refinery  effluent  of  such  quality  that  it 
will  not  cause  pollution  of  the  stream  into 
which  it  discharges. 

Other  oil  refineries  in  Louisiana  facing 
the  same  stream  pollution  control  problem 
joined  with  Esso  in  1945  in  forming  the 
Louisiana  Refiners  Waste  Control  Council, 
sponsored  by  the  state  control  agencies. 
Membership  in  the  council  is  presently 
made  up  of  technical  representatives  from 
Esso  at  Baton  Rouge,  Cities  Service  and 
Continental  at  Lake  Charles,  Pan-Am 
Southern  at  Destrehan  and  Shell  at  Norco. 
Concerted  efforts  and  pooling  of  informa- 
tion gathered  from  practice  and  research, 
council  members  realized,  would  improve 
their  separate  pollution  control  programs 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  opti- 
mum protection  for  people  and  wildlife 
against  refinery  wastes  that  might  prove 
harmful. 

The  industrial  group  receives  close  co- 
operation from  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, the  State  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Louisiana  Stream 
Control  Commission.  Council  representa- 
tives meet  several  times  a  year  in  day- 
long meetings  rotating  among  member 
refineries  and  LSU.  Research  work  in 
progress,  types  of  refinery  discharges, 
waste  disposal  practices,  engineering  plans 
for  new  equipment,  and  other  subjects  are 
discussed,  and  representatives  of  the 
Stream  Control  Commission  and  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department  point  out 
any  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  might 
exist  in  connection  with  refinery  operations 
mywhere  in  the  state. 

Frank  Coogan,  technical  advisor  to  the 
Stream  Control  Commission  and  director 
3f  research  and  statistics  with  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  is  the  state 
official  working  actively  with  the  refineries 
in  the  program. 

Research    Program 

Research  into  the  effects  of  petroleum 
•efinery  wastes  upon  native  Louisiana  fishes 
s  a  major  tool  of  the  council's  continuing 


project.  This  is  carried  out  through  two 
council-sponsored  fellowships  in  Louisiana 
State  University's  department  of  zoology, 
which  "is  headed  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Rosewall. 
The  cost  is  pro-rated  among  the  five  per- 
ticipating  refineries.  Studies  presently  un- 
der way  concern  the  efl'ects  of  decreased 
oxygen  concentrations  on  the  toxicity  of 
various  inorganic  salts  on  marine  life,  and 
the  efl'ects  of  organic  compounds  present 
in  refinery  waste  on  various  types  of  fish 
and  water  animals. 

The  Daphnia  Magna,  a  microscopic  ma- 
rine animal,  has  been  found  extremely 
useful  in  these  studies,  because  it  is  an 
important  item  of  fish  food  in  most  Louisi- 
ana streams,  it  is  more  sensitive  to  toxic 
water  than  most  fish,  it  reproduces  rapidly, 
and  it  survives  captivity  for  test  purposes 
more  easily  than  fish. 

Esso's  stream  pollution  control  program 
from  the  first  has  been  administered  by  the 
refinery's  Oil  Conservation  Department. 
Some  30  men,  in  addition  to  the  depart- 
ment head,  the  divisional  foreman  and 
four  shift  foremen,  are  required  to  per- 
form the  various  jobs  connected  with  this 
important  project. 

The  stream  pollution  control  process  is 
essentially  this: 

Water  from  the  river  is  pumped  to  the 
refinery  installations.  After  it  has  been 
used  to  the  maximum  practical  extent  for 
cooling  and  process  purposes,  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  refinery's  complex  sewer 
system  from  where  it  flows  to  a  series  of 
separators  or  stilling  ponds.  Here  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  water  discharging  from  the 
sewers  is  greatly  reduced,  similar  to  that 
of  a  swift  river  entering  a  lake  or  bay. 
Any  oil  which  the  water  has  gathered 
during  its  travels  through  refinery  units 
is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
separators,  while  the  silt  and  solids  which 
are  heavier  than  water  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  separators. 

The  oil  is  then  skimmed  from  the  surface 
of  the  separators  into  tanl^s.  In  this  skim- 
ming operation  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  is  collected  with  the  oil.  This  neces- 
sitates another  operation.  The  oil,  now 
containing  water  and  some  solids,  is 
pumped  to  a  treating  unit,  where  by  heat- 
ing and  the  addition  of  chemicals,  the 
water  content  is  reduced  to  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

After  this  treating  operation  the  oil  is 
returned  to  the  processing  units  and  con- 
verted into  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  fuel 
oil. 

The  dirt  ami  solids  which  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  separators  are  pumped  into 


cone-bottomed  tanks,  mixed  with  additional 
water  and  gently  blown  or  aerated.  In  this 
aeration  process  the  free  oil  is  floated  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  skimmed  off  and 
pumped  to  the  treating  plant  for  removal 
of  water  and  solids.  This  plant  is  believed 
to  be  unique  in  refinery  pollution  control 
systems   in   this   country. 

The  oil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oil  re- 
covered from  the  surface  of  the  separators, 
is  ultimately  converted  into  petroleum 
products.  The  silt,  after  removal  of  the 
free  oil,  is  discharged  into  low  areas  in 
the  refinery  and  used  for  fill,  thus  serving 
a  practical  purpose  while  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  its  being 
discharged  into  the  river. 

Operation  in  a  large  modern  refinery  is 
extremely  complex.  Complicated  catalysts, 
large  quantities  of  sulfuric  acid  and  many 
chemicals  are  used.  Naphthenic  acid,  sul- 
phonic  acid  and  various  other  compounds 
are  found  in  petroleum  or  made  in  the 
refining  processes.  Techniques  had  to  be 
developed  at  Baton  Rouge  Refinery  to  de- 
termine which  were  harmful  or  would  cause 
trouble  from  a  pollution  standpoint. 

Master   Separator 

In  order  to  control  the  compounds,  as 
well  as  any  oil  left  in  the  water,  a  master 
separator  designed  to  hold  about  42  million 
gallons  of  water  is  now  under  construction 
at  the  refinery  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$500,000.  As  it  is  deposited,  silt  will  be 
removed  from  the  separator  by  a  suction 
dredge  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
Mississippi  by  U.  S.  engineers.  Surveillance 
of  the  separator  outlet  will  be  maintained 
on  a  24-hour  a  day  basis  to  insure  against 
pollutants  entering  the  river.  The  master 
separator  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  to  remove  the 
oil  from  the  water  by  the  use  of  the  sepa- 
rators, constant  vigilance  is  maintained  by 
a  crew  of  four  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is 
to  determine  the  source  of  oil  entering  the 
sewer  system  and  initiate  methods  of  elimi- 
nating the  discharge. 

The  load  on  the  separators  is  lightened 
by  the  use  of  a  large  tank  wagon  which 
picks  up  oil  spilled  in  line  changes  and 
leaks  before  it  gets  into  the  sewers. 

The  Esso  Refinery  has  found  its  stream 
pollution  control  program  definitely  bread- 
on-the-waters.  Begun  in  the  interest  of 
good  citizenship,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  considerable  money  by  preventing 
the  waste  of  usable  materials.  The  break 
for  the  fish  has  turned,  quite  unintention- 
ally, into  an  equal  break  for  the  refinery. 
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Winners  in  tine  Annual  Duck  Calling 
Contest  of  the  New  Orleans  Sports- 
men's League  held  October  18th  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  t  h  e  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  are  shown  about  to 
go  on  the  air  with  veteran  sports 
writer,  Arthur  W.  Van  Pelt.  Reading 
left  to  right  are  Al  Mullen,  New  Or- 
leans who  placed  fourth;  Parnell  of 
Baton  Rouge  who  came  in  third; 
Arthur  W.  Van  Pelt,  sports  editor; 
R.  J.  Murphy  last  year's  winner,  who 
placed  second  this  year;  B.  J.  Gar- 
rison of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Herb 
Parsons   of  Winchester  Arms. 


A  record  breaking  crowd  of  more  than  1,200  sportsmen  and 
their  wives  crowded  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  October  18th,  to  witness  the  Annual  Duck  Calling  Contest 
of  the  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League.  Herb  Parsons,  nation 
ally  known  exhibition  shooter  for  Winchester  Arms  Company, 
and  a  duck  caller  who  has  won  the  International  Duck  Calling 
Contest  at  Crowley,  and  the  National  Championship  at  Stutt- 
gart, Arkansas,  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  On  lower  left 
is  Otis  Abshire  (left)  winner  of  the  International  Duck  Calling 
contest  at  Crowley  this  year,  and  Herb  Parsons,  winner  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  who  did  not  compete  at  Crowley  this 
year.  Since  that  time  Parsons  has  again  won  the  National 
championship  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  for  his  second  victory  at 
that  event  in  two  years. 
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TARPON  MAY  SET 
WORLD'S  RECORD 

When  Oswald  Ed.  Frey,  of  New  Orleans, 
snagged  a  198-pound  tarpon  at  Point  Au 
Herbes  in  Lake  Pontchartrain,  on  Septem- 
ber 9th,  he  not  only  assured  himself  as 
winner  of  the  1951  "city  limits"  rodeo, 
conducted  annually  by  the  New  Orleans 
Tarpon  Club,  but  he  grabbed  national  and 
international  honors  as  well. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Prey's  rodeo  win- 
ning tarpon  will  be  the  largest  caught  in 
the  United  States  this  year,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  also  establish  a  new 
world's  record  for  tarpon  caught  on  72- 
thread  line. 

The  New  Orleans  Tarpon  Club's  "city 
limits"  rodeo  opened  on  June  30,  and 
ended  September  30  and  was  open  to  all 
club  members,  which  means  that  all  men 
who  had  caught  tarpon  within  the  city 
limits,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  rodeo 
were  eligible  to  membership.  In  all,  30 
silver  kings  were  registered  during  the 
rodeo,  ranging  in  weight  from  Mr.  Frey's 
198-pound  champion,  down  to  a  32-pound 
fish  caught  by  Mrs.  Cleo  Morrison  on 
September  11.  And  it  is  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
tarpon  were  both  taken  on  live  mullet  as 
bait. 

That  tarpon  remained  in  Lake  Pontchar- 
train extremely  late  this  past  summer  is 
proved  by  Mr.  Frey's  catch,  and  also  that 
of  A.  S.  LeBeau,  who  came  in  with  the 
second  prize  winner,  a  144-pound  beauty, 
on  September  27,  just  three  days  before 
the  closing  of  the  rodeo.  Third  prize  went 
to  Milton  Fayard's  112-pound  captive, 
which  he  took  on  July  15.  Mrs.  Morrison 
was  the  only  lady  angler  to  land  a  tarpon 
during  the  rodeo. 

The  New  Orleans  Tarpon  Club  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the,  success  of  their  con- 
test this  year.  The  premier  aim  of  the 
club  is  to  increase  interest  in  tarpon  fish- 
ing in  and  around  New  Orleans.  To  be- 
come a  member  of  the  club  a  person  must 
first  catch  a  tarpon  on  rod  and  reel  within 
the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans.  He  may 
then  apply  for  membership  and  if  ac- 
cepted is  eligible  to  participate  henceforth 
in  all  rodeos. 

In  addition  to  the  tarpon  rodeo,  the  club 
also  sponsors  monthly  sportsmen's  shows 
which  have  grown  steadily  since  December, 
1950,  when  these  shows  were  inaugurated 
primarily  to  develop  interest,  particularly 
among  the  youngsters,  in  conservation  and 
preservation  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  re- 
sources. 


record    tarpon    to    b2    caught    on    72-thread    line,    and    winner    of    the    Ne\ 
'means     i  arpon   Club's   1951    city    limits   rodeo.    This  tarpon,   captured   by   Oswald   "Ed 
rey   on    Sept.   9,   at    Point    Aux    Herbes,    in    Lake    Pontchartrain,   weighed    198   pound 
and   eight   ounces,   and   was   taken    with   a    live    mullet   as   bait. 
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WORMS  IN  DOGS 


By  Tom  Farley 


JUST  about  every  dog  comes  up  with  a 
case  of  worms  at  one  time  or  another. 
Pups  may  inherit  them  from  their  mothers. 
Older  dogs  (and  pups,  too)  become  in- 
fected by  eating  the  larvae  of  the  worms; 
from  mosquito  bites;  and  even  from  eating 
diseased  fleas  which  have  fed  on  worm 
larvae. 

The  main  thing  the  average  owner  can 
do  to  help  prevent  an  infection  of  worms 
in  a  dog  is  to  provide  him  with  clean 
quarters.  If  he  is  to  use  a  run  that  another 
dog  has  used,  it  will  be  wise  to  go  over 
the  ground  thoroughly  with  a  blow  torch 
to  kill  any  worm  larvae  that  may  remain. 
Scrub  the  kennel  frequently,  inside  and 
out,  with  strong  soap  and  hot  water.  Go 
easy  on  the  use  of  chemical  disinfectants, 
which  may  make  the  dog  ill. 

One  of  the  best  safeguards  against  the 
damage  worms  can  inflict  on  a  dog's  gen- 
eral health  is  proper  feeding.  A  completely 
balanced  diet,  such  as  is  available  in  any 
of  the  better  grades  of  canned  dog  food, 
will  help  prevent  an  unsuspected  worm 
infection  from  lowering  the  dog's  re- 
sistance to  the  point  where  serious  diseases 
may   set   in. 

The  problem  of  worming  has  no  doubt 
confused  more  dog  owners  than  has  any 
other  single  phase  of  canine  care.  Some 
owners  have  the  impression  that  pups 
should  be  wormed  every  couple  of  weeks 
for  months  on  end.  Many  dogs  suffering 
from  distemper  or  some  other  malady  get 
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Van    Robinson,   of   Belcher,   La.,   posing   Caddo 

Noor,    his    prize    winning    beagle    at   the    Ark- 

La-Tex    derby. 


wormed   instead   of   having   the   treatment 
they  really  need. 

To  complicate  the  picture  further,  there, 
are  four  types  of  worms — not  just  one — 
that  are  commonly  found  in  pups  and  older 
dogs,  and  the  remedies  for  them  are  not 
all  the  same.  And,  although  an  amateur 
shouldn't  try  to  treat  worm-infected  dogs 
— for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  as 
we  go  along — it  will  help  the  dog  and  the 
veterinarian  if  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
what  various  worms  look  like  and  how 
they  operate. 

Round  worms  are  the  most  common  of 
the  parasites  which  infect  dogs.  They  are 
round,  white,  pointed  on  each  end,  anj 
may  be  as  much  as  five  inches  in  length. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  of  their  presence 
are:  a  hacking  cough  (caused  by  worms 
which  have  made  their  way  into  the  dog's 
lungs);  pale  pink  gums;  fussy  appetite; 
and  bloating  after  eating.  This  is  the 
species  of  worm  which  many  pups  inherit 
from  their  mothers.  In  kennels,  the  pup.-; 
are  usually  given  a  precautionary  worming 
after  they  are  weaned,  and  perhaps  once 
or  twice  more  later  on,  as  necessary. 

Tape  worms  seem  to  show  up  most 
frequently  in  adult  dogs.  They  are  some- 
times spread  through  fleas,  as  mentioned 
earlier.  They  may  also  be  transmitted 
through  rabbits.  A  tape  worm  is  flat  and 
ribbon-like,  sometimes  y2-inch  long  and 
%-inch  wide.  Segments  of  tape  worms  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  dog's  kennel  or  in  his 
stool.  The  symptoms  of  infection  may  be 
variable  appetite  and  unusual  behavior  in 
general. 

Hook  worms  are  tiny  leeches  which 
fasten  themselves  to  a  dog's  intestinal  lin- 
ing- and  live  on  his  blood.  The  symptoms 
of  hook  worms  are  similar  to  those  of 
round  worms,  and  in  addition  there  may 
be  blood  in  the  dog's  stool.  Hook  worms 
enter  the  dog  through  his  mouth  and  also 
by  boring  through  his  skin. 

Whip  worms  are  small  and  thread-like, 
usually  no  more  than  one  inch  in  length. 
They  bring  on  diarrhea,  fits,  skin  irrita- 
tions, and  fluctuations  in  appetite.  This 
parasite  enters  the  dog's  body  as  an  egg, 
and  after  several  weeks'  incubation, 
emerges  as  a  worm  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

A  fifth  variety,  heart  worm,  has  so  far 
been  confined  largely  to  one  or  two  areas 
of  the  country — mostly  in  the  South — but 
occasionally  it  is  reported  in  new  places. 
It  is  frequently  transmitted  by  mosquitos, 
and  its  larvae  develop  into  worms    (up  to 


Three  bird  dogs,  owned  by  E.  R.  Dyck  and 

C.    L.    Kea,    of   Cotton    Valley,    La.,   with    two 

of  them  honoring  the  point  of  the  one  in  the 

foreground. 


eight  inches  long)  which  feed  in  the  dog's 
bloodstream.  Eventually,  heart  worms  in- 
crease in  number,  as  larvae,  and  find  their 
way  to  the  dog's  heart.  If  they  are  not 
removed,  they  will  bring  on  the  dog's 
death. 

Finally — if  the  dog  gives  any  indication 
of  having  worms,  he  should  be  examined 
by  a  veterinarian.  If  worming  is  necessary, 
the  veterinarian  should  do  it — or  at  least 
prescribe  the  dosage  to  be  given.  A  dog 
should  never  be  wormed  indiscriminately 
by  an  amateur.  Any  worm  medicine  is  in 
reality  a  poison,  and  if  used  haphazardly 
it  can  seriously  injure  the  dog,  perhaps 
shortening  his  life. 


A  deer's  antlers  grow  so  fast  that  the 
process  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  without 
parallel   in   the   animal   kingdom. 


The  earliest  known  member  of  the 
giraffe  family  was  much  smaller  than  the 
present  animal.  It  had  a  shorter  neck  and 
was  less  than  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
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GOD  BLESS  OUR 
NATIVE  LAND 

By  Weldon  F.  Heald 


"I 

1     LOVE  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods 

and   templed   hills."     So   runs   one   of   our 
most  popular  national  songs. 

I  have  seen  Americans  stand  and  sing 
My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee  with  tears  of 
emotion  in  their  eyes  and  selfless  exalta- 
tion in  their  bearing. 

But  I  just  don't  believe  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  our  blasted  rocks, 
dammed  rills,  cut  and  burned  woods,  and 
bulldozed  hills  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  the  average  American  has  no  consid- 
eration for  them  whatsoever.  Or  if  he 
does,  he  seems  apathetically  unmoved  by 
the  destruction  around  him. 

We  love  wealth,  prosperity,  and  growth. 
We  take  pride  in  a  high  standard  of  living. 
We  thrill  to  automatic  gadgets,  deep 
freezes,  and  jet  planes.  We  boast  of  a 
mechanical,  electrical,  atomic  civilization 
wrapped  up  in  a  package  labelled,  "Liberty, 
Democracy,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — 
Handle  with  Care."  There  may  be  a  super- 
streamlined  Frankenstein  inside.  But  God 
bless  America.     We  love  it. 

However,  there  is  another  America.  It 
is  under  our  feet.  It  is  around  us.  It  is 
the  land  we  live  on — the  forests,  hills,  val- 
leys, mountains,  and  deserts  we  took  from 
the  Indians. 

Do  we  love  this  America  too?  Well, 
maybe.  But  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were 
so  dissatisfied  with  its  general  appearance 
and  arrangement  that  we  are  trying  to 
change  everything  about  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

For,  all  over  the  country  powerful  inter- 
ests, representing  themselves  as  the  major- 
ity, we  are  closing  in,  bent  on  despoiling 
and  obliterating  every  last  vestige  of  origi- 
nal America.  Although  national  parks  pre- 
serve less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  land  in 
primeval  condition,  giant  dams  are  pro- 
posed for  four  of  them,  and  lumbermen 
lemand  the  finest  forests  in  a  fifth.  Na- 
;ional  forests  provide  less  than  one  per  cent 
>f  the  nation's  cattle  feed  requirements, 
/et  embattled  stockmen  are  asking  for  the 
-orests  as  their  private  preserve.  Miners 
md  sheepmen  want  the  national  monu- 
Tients.  State  parks  are  succumbing  to 
;ommercial  interests.  Marshes  are  drained, 
ind  lakes  emptied,  so  that  wildlife  suffers 
:'rom  unbalance.  Each  year  thousands  of 
icres      of      timber      are      indiscriminately 


ABC's  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP 

The  people,  and  that  means  you  and  me,  own  the  wildlife  that  is  found  throug-h- 
out  the  state  But,  the  LANDOWNER  owns  the  land  upon  which  it  is  found  and 
he,  and  he  alone,  controls  the  right  of  trespass  on  his  property.  Farmer-hunter 
relationships  can  be  pleasant  if  YOU  will  help  to  make  them  so.  You  can't  afford 
to  be     just  a  hunter,"  be  a  real  sportsman!    Why  not  follow  the  concepts  of  the 

"SPORTSMEN'S  ALPHABET" 

*  Always  respect  the  landowner's  property. 

*  Be  careful  not  to  hunt  near  his  buildings. 

*  Climb  fences,  if  necessary,  only  at  posts,  or  go  through  gates 

Don  t  go   on  a  farmer's  property  to  hunt  without  first  obtaining  his 
permission. 

*  Exercise  'control  over  your  dog  while  hunting  on  another's  land 
•^   Fasten  gates  shut  after  opening  them. 

■'   Game   does   not  include   the  farmer's  fowl. 

*  Hunt  with  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  single  party 

I   Invading  another  hunter's  field  of  action  is  not  good  sportsmanship 
•-  Judge  distance  correctly;  don't  shoot  at  game  that  is  out  of  range 'of 
your  gun.  ^ 

*  Keep  away  from  the  farmer's  cattle,  crops,  etc. 

;-   Load  your  gun  after  you  actually  start  to  hunt,  not  before 

*  Make  sure  before  you  shoot. 

'■^  Never  shoot   at  game   which   cannot   be   recovered 

*  Observe  the  rights  of  game  ownership— the  unwritten  law  of  good 
sportsmanship  is  that  game  belongs  to  the  hunter  who  draws  first  blood 
Put  out  your  cigarette   butt — don't  start  a  fire 

Question    the    farmer— there    may    be    places    on    his   farm    that   he'd 
prefer  you  remain  away  from. 

*  Remember,  you  are  the  farmer's  guest. 
^   Signs  were  not  erected  to  be  shot  at. 

*  Take  care  that  you  don't  play  in  the  league  of  poor  sports 
Use  the  farmer  as  you  yourself  would  like  to  be  used 
Violations  are  "everybody's  business;"  report  those  you  see 

;    Waste  not,  want  not. 

*  X  may  "mark  the  spot"  if  you  are  not  careful  with  firearms 
-    Your  conduct  today  will   determine  your  hunting  tomorrow 

*  Zany  hunters  don't  live  long. 

-your  game  laws.  Know  what  you  can  and  cannot  do.  The  conservation 
officer  or  the  nearest  conservation  office  will  answer  your  questions 
Don't  accept  "curbstone"  interpretations  of  the  laws  from  someone 
who  probably  knows  less  about  them  than  you  do. 

"'L'Sting,'°ts'nrtatio°nI  '""''  «--■'— ^'^  -"^e,   its  shot  pattern, 

"'''shenCetc!'    *°    ''"""^    '''"'"*    *^®    characteristics    of    various    bullets, 

LEARN— to  identify  game    so  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  buck  and  a 
doe,  a  hen  and  a  cock,  a  canvasback  and   a  mallard. 


LEARN 


LEARN- 
LEARN- 


LEARN— THE  RULES  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP. 


hacked  and  burned,  the  range  is  depleted, 
soil  exhausted,  erosion  accelerated, 
streams   polluted,    air    contaminated. 

Truly,  this  is  a  love  that  passeth  under- 
standing! 

Years  ago  Americans  who  valued  this 
original  America  became  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  disappearing. 
They  started  a  movement  for  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  both  economic 
and  scenic,  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  Conservation.  From  it  has  grown 
the  national  parks,  national  forests,  na- 
tional monuments,  the  state  parks,  game 
refuges  and  all  other  attempts  to  preserve 
some  of  our  national  heritage  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  Americans  who  love, 
value,  and  appreciate  the  land  they  live 
on.  Today,  there  are  thousands  enlisted  in 
the   battle   to   preserve   the   resources   and 


character    of    our    country.    But    they    are 
still   woefully   in   the   minority. 

The  front-line  niinutemen  of  the  revo- 
lution fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
for  the  America  they  loved.  Those  historic 
natriots  won  against  great  odds.  It  can  be 
done  again.  But  don't  wait  for  orders.  Start 
firing  now!  Join  the  present-day  Minute 
men  by  thinking,  talking,  reading,  and 
spreading  the  importance  of  Conservation. 

God  bless  America — and  let's  save  some 
of  it. 


The  dyerbok,  an  African  antelope,  when 
aware  that  it  is  observed,  will  crouch  in 
the  grass  as  if  to  lie  down,  then  crawls 
away  for  several  yards  and  makes  a  dash 
for  safety. 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES 

by 
Joe  Austell  Small 


1  HERE  are  three  tall  ones  I  especially 
like  in  Vance  Randolph's  new  book,  "We 
Always  Lie  to  Strangers."  One  is  about  the 
boys  who  threw  bags  of  starch  into  crooked 
Ozark  streams.  Big  fish  swallowed  the  bags 
while  our  fishermen  walked  down  to  the 
first  river  bend.  When  the  starched  fish 
came  along,  they  were  so  stiff  they  couldn't 
make  the  turn  and  were  easily  harpooned. 

And  then  there  is  Clarence  Sharp,  the 
resourceful  duck  hunter,  who  has  a  gun 
that  kills  so  far  up  he  has  to  put  salt  on 
the  pellets  to  keep  the  birds  from  spoiling 
before  they  hit  the  ground. 

But  my  favorite,  though,  is  the  one 
about  the  old  hunter  who  was  asked  what 
gauge  shotgun  he  used.  "Well,"  he  re- 
flected, "I  cain't  exactly  call  the  number 
of  it,  but  she's  a  pretty  big  gun.  Whenever 
it  needs  cleanin',  we  just  grease  a  ground- 
hog and  run  him  through  the  barr'l!" 

WHAT  A  MISTAKE 

I  ran  this  one  several  years  ago  and 
have  had  so  much  comment  on  it,  I  think 
the  thing  deserves  a  repeat.  It  actually 
happened. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  deer  season  in 
Wisconsin.  A  fellow  hit  the  dirt  when  a 
high-powered  slug  whined  over  his  head. 
He  lay  tight  until  a  red-coated  female 
rushed  up  and  asked  breathlessly  if  he 
was  hurt. 

"Really,  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "I  thought  you  were  my  husband!" 

ARE  YOU  A  SPORTSMAN? 

Someone  estimated  once  that  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  so-called  "sportsmen"  of 
this  nation  are  deserving  of  the  term  in  its 
true  meaning.  What  would  you  have  done 
in  a  situation  similar  to  the  following? 

State  Game  Ranger  L.  E.  Crawford, 
while  checking  dove  hunting  areas  near 
Lawton,  Oklahoma,  recently  came  upon 
Attorney  Charles  Bledsoe  and  his  16-year- 
old  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  of  Lawton,  repairing 
a  damaged  farm  fence  through  which  they 
had  seen  other  hunters  driving  their  auto- 
mobile a  few  moments  before. 

Crawford  learned  that  the  attorney  and 
his  son  had  permission  of  the  farmer  to 
hunt  on  his  land,  while  the  other  hunters 
did  not.  The  ranger  also  learned  that 
Bledsoe  always  carries  hammer,  pliers,  and 
staples  to  repair  fences  when  he  finds 
them  damaged. 

"I  didn't  want  the  farmer  to  think  we 
cut  his  fence,"  Bledsoe  said,  "and  thereby 


probably  gain  his  condemnation  of  all 
hunters.  Besides,  I  want  my  son  to  learn 
good  sportsmanship  and  courtesy  in  the 
field." 

"That  act  of  good  sportsmanship  cost 
them  their  hunting  that  evening,"  Craw- 
ford commented,  "because  it  took  them  an 
hour  to  repair  the  damage  the  other  hunt- 
ers had  done.  But  the  Bledsoes  will  proba- 
bly be  welcome  on  that  farm,  and  anywhere 
else  they  ask  permission  to  hunt  in  the 
future." 

Are  you  a  real  sportsman? 

WISE  WORDS 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  I  ever 
read  is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  modera- 
tion ads  put  out  by  Seagram-Distillers 
Corp.  "Whiskey  and  gunpowder  do  not 
mix,"  the  ad  cautions.  "And  no  man  can 
call  himself  a  sportsman  who  fails  to  know 
and  respect  this  fact." 

George  E.  Mosley,  Seagram  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  advertising,  said:  "This 
ad,  like  all  others  in  this  series,  is  designed 
to  impress  upon  everyone  that  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  drink  carries 
with  it  a  responsibility  to  our  families,  our 
friends,  ourselves — in  fact,  to  our  very 
way  of  life.  To  the  hunter  moderation 
means  that  he  should  drink  only  at  the 
end  of  a  hunting  day." 


A  Mnr^  QIl|rifitmaH 
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Peace  on  earth,  to  all  men  of 
good  will!  What  a  wonderful 
world  this  would  be  if  all  men 
lived  by  that  rule.  No  more  wars, 
no  more  living  by  the  sword,  the 
gun  and  the  law  edict.  No  more 
striving  to  outwit  thy  neighbor, 
or  trespass  on  thy  friend. 

How  the  ranks  of  Louisiana's 
genuine  sportsmen  would  swell, 
and  what  a  God-given  boon  this 
would  be  to  our  state's  wildlife, 
and  how  much  nearer  we  would 
all  be  to  our  goal  of  restoring 
Louisiana  to  her  natural  heritage 
as  a  fish  and  game  paradise,  if 
we  lived  by  such  a  rule. 

So  please  accept  from  me  my 
most  sincere  wishes  for  a  very 
merry  Christmas,  a  most  happy 
New  Year,  and  my  pledge  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make 
every  day  in  1952  a  merry  and 
a  happy  one  for  all  men  and 
women  who  find  happiness  in  the 
great  outdoors,  and  live  each  day 
so  that  nature  may  live  also. 

ERNEST   S.   CLEMENTS 


A  400-pound  jewfish,  taken    in   Grand    Isle  waters    by    Baton    Rouge    anglers.    Cleft    to    right) 

Francis   Julais,    Joe    Lusk,    Jim    Amiss    and    Max     Rosenbaum.     The    fish    was    caught    from 

Charles    Sebastian's    "Sea    Rover"    on    October  26,   and    is    believed    to    be   the    largest   of    its 

kind  ever  recorded  in    Louisiana  waters. 
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GET  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  THAT  BOY 

1  AKE  that  young  son  on  a  camping 
trip  next  summer."  This  is  the  advice  of 
Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  manager, 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  who  says 
the  varied  values  of  such  an  expedition, 
even  though  it  covers  a  week  end  only, 
are  inestimable. 

"A  father-and-son  camping  trip  opens 
new  vistas  in  personal  relationships  for 
both,"  says  Davis.  "It  places  them  on  a 
'buddy  basis'  which  develops  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  that  is  bound  to  bring  them 
closer  together.  The  length  of  the  trip 
makes  no  difference.  It  may  be  a  week's 
fishing  jaunt  in  the  wilderness  or  only 
a  single  night  under  the  stars  along  some 
neighborhood  pond  or  in  some  nearby 
woods.  But  somewhere  and  somehow  some- 
thing will  happen  that  will  bring  the  pair 
closer  together.  It  never  fails.  It  may  be 
a  'man-to-man'  talk  about  things  that  are 
not  common  to  everyday  conversation,  or 
it  may  be  some  display  of  ingenuity  that 
will  add  to  the  stature  of  the  father  or 
increase  the  father's  interest  in  his  son. 
Regardless  of  its  nature,  the  pair  will 
return  home  with  a  new-found  respect  for 
each  other  and  the  bond  of  affection  be- 
tween them  more  solidly  forged. 

"One  of  the  greatest  delights  of  a 
father-and-son  camping  trip  lies  in  the 
planning  of  it.  And  now  is  the  time  to  start 
ioing  just  that  for  a  jaunt  sometime  after 
school  vacation  starts.  Food,  clothing, 
looking  utensils,  fishing  tackle,  camp 
squipment,  bedding,  shelter  are  all  things 
;o  be  discussed  to  the  increasing  interest 
)f  both  Dad  and  Junior.  Locations  are 
;o  be  considered,  maps  studied,  probable 
(leather  conditions  investigated  ...  all  of 
vhich  are  pleasant  chores  made  the  more 
'ascinating  by  sharpening  anticipation, 
rhere  will  be  equipment  to  check,  replace- 
nents  to  make  and,  if  Dad  works  it  right, 
)lans  for  the  trip  will  prove  an  incentive 
'or  Junior  to  make  all-out  efforts  to  please 
;he  whole  family  for  weeks  before  shoving- 
)ff  time. 

"Don't  forget  to  bone  up  on  woodslore 
md  bring  Junior  in  on  the  reasons  for 
Ioing  this  and  not  doing  that.  Every 
noment  of  that  camping  trip  can  be  one 
'f  great  interest  if  your  boy  only  knows 
irhat  to  look  for.  There  are  innumerable 
looks  and  articles  on  camping,  fishing, 
lunting  and  nature  study  and  all  of  them 
'.re  interestingly  instructive. 

"These  will  all  make  thrilling  reading 
or   the    youngster    for   he'll    learn    about 


camp  sites,  the  type  of  wood  which  makes 
the  best  fire,  where  to  look  for  what  and 
why,  and  hundreds  of  'how-to'  tips  that 
will  add  inifinite  pleasure  to  his  trip.  For 
when  he  puts  this  knowledge  into  actual 
practice,  he'll  feel  like  a  'been-there' 
sportsman.  And  when  father  and  son  sit 
down  around  a  campfire,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  tranquility  and  discuss  things 
in  'man-to-man'  fashion,  there  is  no  room 
in  either  heart  for  anything  but  love  and 
respect. 

"Be  sure  to  see  that  Junior  is  properly 
and  comfortably  shod.  A  boy  is  never  more 
uncomfortable  than  when  he  is  hungry  or 
when  his  feet  hurt.  A  blister  on  his  heel 
can  ruin  a  boy's  vacation,  so  see  that  he 
not  only  wears  the  proper  shoes,  but  also 
takes  care  of  his  feet  morning  and  night. 

"Travel  as  light  as  possible.  Carry  the 
things  you  are  sure  you'll  need  and  don't 
clutter  yourself  up  with  articles  that  are 
neither  essential  nor  useful.  If  this  is 
Junior's  first  camping  trip,  make  it  as 
attractive  as  possible  by  taking  along  a 
few  little  extras  for  his  comfort  if  you 
can  do  this  without  too  much  incon- 
venience. Break  him  in  on  the  'raw  living' 
a  bit  easy,  which  is  advice  you  probably 
do  not  need  as  some  of  those  'extras'  will 
likely  find  a  warm  welcome  with  you.  And 


don't  stint  yourself  on  food.  This  is  one 
department  that  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Junior  as  his  appetite  will  be 
especially  keen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
wild.  Be  sure  to  carry  some  bug  or  mos- 
quito dope  along.  Take  every  precaution 
against  poison  ivy  infection.  A  first  aid 
kit  is  a  MUST.  And  don't  forget  the  sun- 
burn lotion. 

"If  such  an  expedition  is  carefully 
planned,  ever-lasting  benefits  may  come 
from  it.  There  is  no  better  way  to  build 
closer  father-son  relationships,  warmer 
affection,  mutual  respect  and  satisfying 
understanding  than  through  a  trip  of  this 
kind.    Try  it." 


The   female   goshawk   is   much   stronger 
than  the  fasterflying  male. 


Carl  M.  Roupe,  of  Lockport,  La.,  has  found 
that  carrying  a  camera  as  well  as  a  gun  on 
hunting  trips  can  more  than  double  the 
thrills  you'll  enjoy.  Here  he  photographed 
his  English  pointer  "Lucy"  as  she  came  to  a 
perfect  point  across  a  ditch  and  held  it  until 
Mr.  Rupe  "shot"  the  pointer  with  his  camera, 
and  then  the  birds  with   his  gun. 


MATHEMATICAL 
GAME  WARDEN 

The  pre-season,  in-season  and  post- 
season headaches  of  game  wardens 
and  conservation  officers  are  many 
and  severe.  In  no  attempt  to  alibi  for 
failure  to  stop  all  game  law  violations 
in  his  district,  Conservation  Officer 
R.  H.  Marshall  recently  boiled  down, 
into  percentage  figures,  his  chances 
of  apprehending  a  pre-season  squirrel 
hunter  and  submitted  the  following 
to  the  West  Virginia  conservation 
commission : 

"Suppose  a  man  is  going  to  hunt 
in  a  certain  patch  of  woods  some  day 
in  the  week.  It  is  seven  to  one  the 
officer  can't  guess  which  day.  As  he 
will  hunt  either  in  the  morning  or  the 
afternoon,  it  is  14  to  1  the  officer 
can't  guess  the  right  time  of  day. 
Since  most  hunting  is  done  from  6 
to  10  A.  M.  and  4  to  7  P.  M.,  that 
makes  the  odds  seven  times  14  or  98 
to  1  that  he  won't  hear  a  shot  in  that 
patch  of  woods.  Suppose  there  are 
1,000  woodlots  in  the  county,  that 
makes  98,000  to  1  the  officer  can't 
guess  the  day,  the  hour  or  where  in 
those  1,000  woodlots  the  hunter  will 
be.  Of  course,  if  25  men  are  hunting 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day, 
that  reduces  the  odds  to  3,920  to  1 
that  we  will  catch  the  hunter  if  we 
hear  the  shot.  Since  we  don't  catch 
more  than  1  out  of  10  hunters  we 
hear  shoot,  that  runs  the  odds  back 
to  39  to  200  that  we  won't  catch  any 
one.  So,  you  can  readily  see  that  a 
good  conservation  officer  has  about 
the  same  chance  of  catching  a  squir- 
rel hunter  as  he  does  of  winning  the 
Irish  sweepstakes." 
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EVER  SCRIMMAGE  WITH  YOUR  TACKLE? 


By  Homer  Circle 


iVloST  sport  fans  have  enjoyed  watching 
a  polished  football  team  click  with  smooth- 
ness and  precision.  Only  a  few  can  appre- 
ciate the  hours  of  scrimmage,  or  practice, 
it  has  taken  to  attain  such  proficiency. 

Most  fishermen  have  enviously  watched 
a  fly  caster  or  plug  caster  work  with 
smoothness  and  accuracy.  They  think,  "I 
wish  I  could  handle  a  rod  like  that,  maybe 
I  could  catch  more  fish."  Only  a  few 
appreciate  the  hours  spent  reaching  this 
degree  of  skill. 

According  to  Heddon's  Research  Depart- 
ment, the  amazing  part  is,  you  could  easily 
learn  to  handle  a  rod  like  that.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  stop  wishing  and  start  "scrim- 
maging," meaning,  practicing  with  your 
fishing  outfit. 

And  the  place  to  "scrimmage"  is  not 
out  fishing.  It  is  not  plausible  to  iron  out 
your  casting  wrinkles  while  your  mind  is 
busy  trying  to  outsmart  an  adversary  that 
has  outsmarted  smart  fishermen  for  cen- 
turies, says  Heddon. 

A  football  team  scrimmages  on  a  prac- 
tice field,  with  the  coach  looking  on  to 
spot  and  correct  obvious  fundamental  er- 
rors. Every  aspiring  fisherman  should  do 
plenty  of  "scrimmaging"  right  in  his  back 


yard,   with   the   best   fisherman   he   knows 
looking  on  to  coach  him. 

In  this  manner  one  can  iron  out  casting 
wrinkles  you  never  have  time  to  notice 
while  fishing.  Oh  sure,  you'll  hear  certain 
kibitzers  remark,  "Why  waste  time  prac- 
ticing where  there  ain't  no  fish?" 

Let  them  kibitz,  you  keep  on  "dry  land" 
fishing  and  before  you  know  it  the  kibitzer 
is  asking  you  to  take  him  out  and  show 
him  how  it  is  done. 

A  beginner  once  asked  an  oldtimer, 
"How  can  I  learn  to  fish  like  you?" 

"Nothing  to  it,"  remarked  the  oldtimer, 
"just  fish  for  35  years." 

While  it's  true  the  beginner  couldn't 
hope  to  attain  the  -oldtimer's  knowledge 
of  how  and  where  to  fish  without  years 
of  actual  experience,  nevertheless,  he  can 
shorten  those  years  remarkably  by  back 
yard  practice. 

Set  up  a  box,  or  tin  can,  for  a  target.  .  .  . 
Start  casting  close  to  it,  then  as  your 
accuracy  improves,  move  farther  away. 
Make  a  game  of  it — and,  it  will  make  a 
caster  of  you.  This,  declares  Heddon,  is 
one  of  the  best  short  cuts  to  a  longer 
string  of  fish. 


Billy 

Hathaway,  of  Goldman.   La.,  with   his 

limit 

of    ducks    bagged    on    Saline    Bayou, 

near 

Goldman,    the    opening     day     of    the 

duck    season. 

SAGA  OF  PELICANS— 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

has  just  slipped  in  a  pound  or  two  of  Dover 
sole,  and  is  content  to  merely  wait  and  feel 
it  doing  him  good.  Paul — a  younger  fellow 
— who  came  from  North  America  between 
the  wars — is  said  to  have  consumed  also  his 
five  pounds  of  fish  a  day.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  he  gazed  a  trifle  glaucously  at  pas- 
sers-by. 

Their  passing,  however,  is  to  have  not 
one,  it  seems,  but  several  happy  endings. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  crossed  the  Atlantic 
than  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Texas  re- 
solved to  ofi'er  in  place  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
Gal,  Ves,  Ton  and  Tex,  who  were  duly 
whisked  into  an  aeroplane  and  escorted 
forthwith  to  London  by  Mr.  James  Carter, 
News  Editor  of  the  Galveston  News  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Park  of  St.  James  in 
Charge  of  Pelican  Affairs,  with  instructions 
from  the  Governor  of  Texas  to  deliver  them 
to  Mr.  Churchill.  Gal,  Ves,  Ton  and  Tex 
are  apparently  the  smaller  brown  American 
jelican  (Pelicanus  occidentalis)  though 
they  might  turn  white  later,  which  for 
Londoners,  after  Peter  and  Paul,  must  re- 
main the  traditional  colour  for  a  pelican. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  which  loves  and 
cherishes  the  pelican  as  its  official  bird  was 


dismayed  to  hear  of  the  precipitate  action 
of  Texas.  No  less  warm-hearted,  but  acting, 
as  no  doubt  befitted  the  Pelican  State  at  a 
somewhat  measured  tempo,  Louisiana  ap- 
proached the  British  Government  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels.  In  umbrage  at 
the  action  taken  by  Texas,  it  has  protested 
to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington, 
claiming  that  Louisiana  should  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  pelicans  to  the  park. 
It  offered  a  pair  of  the  larger  white  pelicans 
(Pelicanus  erythrorhynochus)  which  the 
Foreign  Office  have  instructed  the  Consul- 
General  at  New  Orleans  gratefully  to  ac- 
cept. 

The  unfortunate  malentendu  between  the 
two  American  states  is  not,  however,  the 
only  international  repercussion.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Relations  Office  under  Mr. 
Churchill's  Government  was  to  request  the 
United  Kingdom  High  Commissioner  in 
Pakistan  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pakistan  authorities  to  restore  the  line  of 
pelicans  which  their  Peter  had  so  long  up- 
held. While  gestures  of  Anglo-American 
goodwill  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  ap- 
preciated in  Pakistan,  it  is  felt  regrettable 
that  Whitehall  in  a  matter  of  such  ancient 
tradition  should  look  outside  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Amir  of  Pakistan's  premier 
state  has  accordingly  offered  pelicans  from 
Bahwalpur — presumably  like  Peter,  large 
white  pelicans  with  black  stripes  (Pelicanus 
onocratus).  In  the  meantime  one  more  peli- 
can has  arrived  from  a  private  donor  in 
Nairobi.  This  is  the  red  or  pink  backed 
pelican  (Pelicanus  rufescens)  described  as 
of  medium  size  and  a  pretty  pale  cinnamon 
in  colour.  Truly  Londoners  may  rejoice  that 
the  tradition  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Charles 
II  will  live,  at  least,  it  may  be  assumed 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  donor; 
may  rest  assured  that  Londoners  and  manj 
others  are  touched  and  grateful  at  sucl 
world-wide  generosity. 


Catch   of  black  bass  made   near   Lake   Provi 
dence    by    Dr.    B.    W.    Thompson    and    J. 
Butler    recently. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


A  mammal  is  defined  as  an  animal  that 
has  hair  at  some  period  or  other  in  its 
life  and  suckles  its  young.  Even  the 
great  whales  possess  hair  in  early  life. 
.  .  .  The  Least  weasel  is  the  smallest 
American  Carnivore,  weighing  but  one 
ten-thousandth  as  much  as  the  largest 
carnivore,  the  Alaskan  brown  bear.  .  .  . 
Contrary  to  many  people's  opinions,  the 
rabbit  is  not  a  rodent  but  a  lagomorph. 
It  differs  from  true  rodents  in  having 
two  sets  of  upper  front  teeth,  one  pair 
behind  the  other.  .  .  .  The  armadillo  of 
the  south  always  gives  birth  to  four 
young,  which  are  all  from  a  single  fer- 
tilized egg,  thus  making  the  offspring 
identical  quadruplets,  with  the  same 
hereditary  genes.  .  .  .  The  opossum  is 
the  only  marsupial  or  pouched-animal 
found  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
several  types  of  marsupials  in  Central 
and  South  America,  but  most  of  them 
are  found  in  Australia  and  vicinity.  .  .  . 
Captive  beavers  have  been  known  to 
require  two  three-inch  trees  daily  to 
meet  their  food  needs.  Wild  beavers 
move  on  when  their  food  supply  is  ex- 
hausted in  an  area.  .  .  .  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  scientists  recognize 
253  different  species  and  subspecies  of 
mammals.  .  .  .  Vampire  bats,  when  on 
the  ground,  are  said  to  be  able  to  run 
as  fast  as  a  rat.  .  .  .  The  prong-horn, 
commonly  called  an  antelope,  is  not  an 
antelope.  It  belongs  to  a  separate  family 
and  has  no  relations.  It  is  the  most  truly 
American  mammal  known.  .  .  .  The 
common  shrew  will  eat  twice  its  own 
weight  of  food  each  day.  It  will  starve 
to  death  in  2  or  3  hours  if  food  is  not 


obtainable.  .  .  .  The  nighthawk  has  a 
habit  of  "buzzing"  his  mate,  as  she  sits 
on  her  eggs.  He  does  this  by  darting 
down  upon  her  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  then  sweeping  upward  with  a 
loud  booming  noise.  .  .  .  The  courting 
dance  of  the  Prince  Rudolph  Bird  of 
Paradise  is  done  upside  down  on  a 
branch.  .  .  .  The  Black  Swallower,  a 
small  deep  sea  Atlantic  fish,  can  kill 
and  swallow  whole  a  fish  that  is  from 
eight  to  ten  times  larger  than  itself.  .  .  . 
A  female  mosquito  can  produce  159,- 
857,000,000  offspring  in  a  single  year. 
.  .  .  Wild  turkey  generally  take  water 
only  once  a  day,  flying  from  their  roost 
for  the  daily  drink.  .  .  .  Bear  cubs  are 
surprisingly  small  at  birth,  being  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  weighing  from 
nine  to  twelve  ounces.  .  .  .  Changing 
color  with  the  seasons,  deer  have  a  red- 
dish or  rufous  shade  in  summer  and  a 
grayer,  rougher  looking  coat  in  winter. 
.  .  .  "As  scare  as  frog's  hair"  is  an  old 
expression.  But  the  Trichobatrachus  ro- 
bustus  is  one  frog  with  skin  filaments 
resembling  hair.  .  .  .  The  incubation 
period  of  bobwhite  quail  is  23  days.  .  .  . 
Some  hunters  say  the  flesh  of  grey 
squirrels  is  superior  to  that  of  fox  squir- 
rels. ...  In  China,  monkeys  were  once 
employed  in  harvesting  the  tea  crop.  .  .  . 
The  railroads  of  the  United  States  use 
about  130,000,000  new  wood  ties  every 
year.  .  .  .  Forty  million  dollars  worth 
of  naval  stores,  such  as  turpentine  and 
rosin,  are  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Over  one  billion  pen- 
cils are  used  each  year  by  children  and 
adults  in  the  United  States. 

— Tennessee  Conservationist 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  instances 
f  presence  of  mind  was  recently  reported 
rom  Korea.  An  officer  walked  up  to  where 
private  was  doing  sentry  duty,  to  find  him 
banding  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  chest, 
sleep.  The  soldier  aroused  to  the  situa- 
ion,  remained  in  the  same  position  a  few 
econds  longer,  then  raised  his  face  to  the 
ky  and  spoke  one  word:  Amen!  (It 
rorked.) 


Louisiana's  Lucky  Strike",  one  of  Curtis 
lichols'  bird  dogs  at  Monroe,  La.,  which 
Ir.  Nichols  claims  is  a  top  bird  dog,  is  a 
winder",  never  trails  a  bird.  In  this  picture 
he  is  pointing  a  covy  50  yards  away. 
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TIPS  TO  DEER  HUNTERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

with  stick  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
freely.  Spread  the  hind  legs  apart  so  that 
the  air  can  get  in  around  the  crotch. 

In  bringing  your  meat  home,  don't  just 
throw  it  on  the  fender  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
If  you  have  a  long,  hot  trip  home,  skin 
out  your  deer,  quarter  the  carcass,  rub  salt 
into  the  meat  and  wrap  in  cheese  cloth  or 
packer's  cloth.  If  your  trip  runs  into  the 
second  day,  cool  the  meat  during  the  night 
and  repeat  the  "insulating"  process.  Ar- 
range to  properly  age  the  venison  before 
it  is  quick  frozen.  Check  game  laws  for 
legal  transportation  or  shipment. 

Excellent  sausage  can  be  made  from  the 
neck  and  other  pieces  of  meat  not  suitable 
for  other  use.  Bones  can  be  utilized  for 
soups,  consommes  and  venison  stock.  The 
ribs  become   chops  which  are  best  broiled 
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and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
The  short  ribs  can  be  prepared  in  a  manner 
similar  to  spare  ribs.  Flanks  make  good 
ragouts  when  the  meat  is  cut  in  one-inch 
pieces,  dredge  with  seasonings  and  flour 
and  fried.  Venison  shoulder  is  good  in 
soups,  pie,  dumplings,  meat  loaf  and  mince- 
meat. The  liver  can  be  fried,  broiled  or 
combined  with  other  parts  in  a  liver-loaf. 
When  properly  cleaned  and  seasoned,  the 
hearts   are   good    frying   material. 

In  getting  your  deer  to  camp,  and  you 
have  a  partner  with  you,  don't  hang  the 
deer  by  its  feet  to  a  single  pole.  Cut  two 
poles  and  tie  the  carcas  on  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  animal's  weight  is  on  top  of  the 
poles.  If  you  are  by  yourself,  it  is  best  to 
drag  the  carcass  into  camp,  using  a  short 
light  rope.  If  possible,  attach  a  red  hand- 
kerchief to  the  deer's  antlers  or  body  so 
that  another  hunter  won't  take  a  pot-shot 
at   you. 

Remember,  be  SURE  of  your  TARGET! 
Get  your  DEER  ...  but  not  your  MAN! 


The  Koala  Bear  of  Australia  is  not  a 
bear,  nor  even  remotely  related  to  the  bear 
family.  It  is  a  slow-moving,  tree  climbing 
marsupial  with  an  India  rubber-like  nose. 


One  reason  why  the  big  apples  are  al- 
ways on  top  is  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
little  apples  underneath  holding  them  up. 


The  orange-colored  lenses  of  the  prairie 
dog's  eyes  act  as  filters  permitting  this 
rodent  to  withstand  the  sun's  intense 
iihwe. 


Emile   Riess,   his  son.   Richard,  and    Bill    Morel 

(right)     of    Chalmette,     La.,    with    their    limit 

of     mallards    and     pintails,    taken     on     Bayou 

Brenvenue. 


LOUISIANA  DEER  HUNTING  SEASONS  BY  PARISHES 


The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  authority  to  set  seasons  on  Deer  not  to  excee 
maximum  of  45  days  during  the  period  beginning  November  15,  1951,  and  ending  January  10,  1952. 


PARISH 


SEASON   DATES 


Acadia 
AUen 


Closed 


Closed 


Ascension 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Assumption 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Avoyelles 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Beauregard 


Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
from  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to 
Jan.  1,  incl. 


Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 


Closed 


Closed 


Closed 


Calcasieu 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1. 

incl. 

Caldwell 

Closed 

Cameron 

Closed 

CataJiouIa 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl., 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

h. 

incl. 

Claiborne 

Closed 

Concordia 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

DeSoto 

Closed 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Elast  Carroll 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

East  Feliciana 

Closed 

Evangeline 

Closed 

Franklin 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

Grant 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 
(Excepting  Sundays) 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

Iberia 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

Iberville 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

Jackson 

Closed 

Jefferson 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

Jefferson  Davis 

Closed 

Lafayette 

Closed 

Lafourche 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec 

15  to  Jan. 

incl. 

LaSalle 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec 

15  to  Jan 

incl. 

Lincoln 

Closed 

Livingston 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec 

15  to  Jan 

1 

incl. 

PARISH 

SEASON  DATES 

Madison 

Nov.  15,  16,  17,  23,  24,  29,  30;  Dec. 
28,  29,  30,  31,  and  Jan.  1. 

15 

,  1 

Morehouse 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.; 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

1, 

in( 

Natchitoches 

Closed 

Orleans 

Closed 

Ouachita 

Closed 

Plaquemines 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

1, 

iiM 

Pointe  Coupee 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

1, 

inr 

Rapides 

Closed 

Red  River 

Closed 

Richland 

Closed 

Sabine 

Closed 

St.  Bernard 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  Charles 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  Helena 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  James 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  John 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  Landry 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

ir 

St.  Martin 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  Mary 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

St.  Tammany 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

in 

Tangipedioa 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

ir 

Tensas 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

it 

Terrebonne 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

ir 

Union 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish  w1 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad  from  ii 
Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean,  Ha:i 
Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance  of  P 
ish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15: 
Jan.  1,  incl. 


Vermilion 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ill 

Vernon 

Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east 
Hwy.  171.    Balance  of  Parish  open  fri 
Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.. 
incl. 

Washington 

Closed 

Webster 

Closed 

West  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ill 

West  Carroll 

Closed 

West  Feliciana 

Closed 

Winn 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ill 
(Excepting  Sundays) 
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LOUISIANA  TRAPPING  SEASON 

1951  -  1952 

MUSKRAT:    December  1  to  February  15 

MINK:     November  10  to  January   15 

NUTRIA:    January  1  to  February   15 

ALL  OTHER  FURS: November  10  to  February  15 

Except  BEAVER:  Closed  Season 

TRAPPING  LICENSE   $     2.00 

(Only   residents   permitted    to    trap,  does  not  allow  hunting) 

FUR  BUYER,  Resident  License 25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  Non-Resident   100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  Resident  (Deposit  $500.00  Required)   150.00 

NON-RESIDENT  DEALER,    (Deposit  $1000  Required)   300.00 

TRAPPER'S  LICENSE  may  be  secured   from  the  Sheriff's    office    in    each    parish    or    by    application    to    the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,   126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New  Orleans  16,  La. 

FUR   TAX 

Muskrat,   Opossum,  Skunk,   Civet   Cat,   Ring-Tail   Cat,  Wild  Cat,  Fox  and  Wolf  1<^;  Raccoon,  5^;  Mink  and 

Nutria  lOf ;     Otter  25^.    Alligators,  on  each  skin  of  not  over  5  feet  2^;  over  5  feet  but  not  over 

10  feet  5^;  over  10  feet  25^.  Tax  must  be  paid  at  time  of  shipment. 

Trappers  and  Dealers  are  violating  both  the  STATE   and  FEDERAL  latvs  if  furs  are  shipped  or  transported 
out  of  State  without  being  tagged  ivith  CURRENT  YEAR  tag,  tvhich  may  be  secured  upon  making 

application   to  this  Department. 

All  Transportation  Companies,  Common  Carriers  and  Postoffices  are  prohibited  by  laiv  from  accepting  shipments 

not  properly  tagged. 

TRAPS  MUST  BE  VISITED  DAILY  AND   NO  TRAPPER   MAY   HAVE   SET    IN   ANY   ONE   DAY    MORE 

THAN  250  TRAPS. 

FUR  AND  REFUGE  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF   LOUISIANA 
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U.  S.  POSTAGE 

2<    PAID 

PERMIT  No.  74 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1951  - 1952 

RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge l  :   December   1-February   10  inclusive.  Bag  limit    10,   season   limit  80,   possession  limit   20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15  -January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  .reason  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting  with  head- 
light or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS   and    CHIPMUNKS:   October  5   thru  .lauuary   1,    1952.    Bag  limit    8,   possession   limit   8. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15  -  February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  season  excepting  the  coastal  parishes  of  Cameron,  Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Ber- 
nard,  and  St.  Tammany.   1   per  person.  Season  December   16   through  December  31. 


TRAPPING   SEASON:   December   1   to  February   15,  inclu.sive,  on  all  fur  bearing   animals,   except    mink   and  nutria. 
NUTRIA:  January  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 
MINK:  November  10  to  January   15,  inclusive. 
BEAVER:  Closed  season 


MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:   To  December   16,   inclusive.   Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks    (except  American   and  red-breasted   mergansers)    are  4   in   the  aggregate  of  all  kinds. 

cluiiing  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  dutks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  i  no! 

including   American   and   red-breasted   mergansers),   liuf    not   more   than   1   wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly  or  in  thi 

aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.     WARNING:   NOT   MORE  THAN   ONE  DAY'S  BAG   LIMIT  M.AY   BI 

POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 
COOTS    (Pouled'Eau)  :   November  2   to  December   16,   inclusive.   Bag  limit   10,   possession  Umit   10. 
GEESE:  November  2  to  December  16,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  5,  including  in  such  hmit  either  2  Canada  geese   (includinig  Hutchinsom 

or  Cackling  geese)    or  2   White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-belly)    geese,   or  1   of  each. 
DOVES:  December  1  to  December  30.  Bag  limit  8,  possession  limit  8. 
SNIPE:  Closed  Season. 
SORA:*   September   1   to   October  30,   inclusive.   Bag   hmit   25,   possession  hmit  25. 

•SORA  RAIL — small  bird,  SVi"  long,  brown  back,  brown  and  white  striped  belly,  black  face  and  throat, 
RAILS  and  GALLINULES:*  September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 
••RAILS   and   GALLINULES — four   species:    King   Rail,   Clapper   Rail,    Florida   Gallinule   and   Purple  Gallinule.    The  King  and  Clapper  Rails,   same  size,   approxi 

mately   IB".    King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  belly,  keeps  to  fresh  water.    Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast,  browner  back,  stripe 

belly.    Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules,  similar  in   size,   13".  Florida  Gallinule — brown  above,  slate  below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yelloTi 

tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.    Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,  red  bill  with  a   : 
WOODCOCK:  December  22  to  January  20,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS  FOR   DUCKS,  GEESE,  COOTS,  SORA,   RAILS   AND    GALLINULES:— One-half  hour   before  sunrise   to   one   hour   befor 
sunset.  Note:  On  opening  day  of  season  shooting  cannot  start  before  12:00  noon.   Ask  for  form  of  shooting  schedules. 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCK:— One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SHOOTING   HOURS  FOR   DOVES:— 12:00   noon   until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  hmit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters  o 
ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Governmen 
can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited.  Th 
plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals  ma; 
be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $     1.0 

Required  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING     LICENSE Trip-4    consecutive    days $     5.0 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  25.0 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  "^^e  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS,  COMMISSIONEI 


REPORT  ALL  VIOLATIONS  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  WILD  LIFE  ENFORCEMENT  AGENT 


